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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
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EFFECTS OF SECESSION UPON THE COMMERCE OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


The Mississippi valley has always played an important role 
in American politics and economic life. For a century it was 
a pawn for the play of nations; after 1803 it became a battling 
ground between sections. Its value as an ally was early 
recognized. To secure it for the south, Calhoun and other 
southern statesmen endeavored to extend a railway from the 
south Atlantic seaboard to the Ohio valley, running from 
Charlestown to Cincinnati.’ South Carolina and other states to 
be traversed passed acts incorporating the road;* but the rail- 
way as thus projected was never built.*. This agitation, however, 
marked the beginning of a struggle for the valley not to be 
wholly abandoned until after the civil war. A superior trans- 
portation system (the great lakes with numerous railways and 
canal connections) was gradually drawing the trade of the upper 

1In a letter to Robert Y. Hayne, October 28, 1838, Calhoun says of this railway: 
‘*T believe the success of the connection of the West is of the last importance to us 
politically and commercially.’’ Calhoun correspondence in American historical asso- 
ciation, Annual report, 1899 (Washington, 1900), 2: 411. See also ibid., 430, 431, 
1060. 

2 Railroad proceedings and address of Fulton and vicinity to the people of Ohio 
(Cineinnati, 1835). 

3 The idea of such a road was never given up. The bitter struggle and the ulti 
mate construction of the Cincinnati Southern railroad (‘‘Queen and Creseent’’) was 
a consummation of this same project. See Edward A. Ferguson, Founding of the 
Cincinnati Southern railway (Cincinnati, 1905); Congressional globe, 42 congress, 1 
session (1871), pt. 1: 16, 22, 73, 74; Jacob H. Hollander, ‘‘ The Cincinnati Southern 


railway: a study in municipal activity’’ in Johns Hopkins university, Studies in his 
torical and political science (Baltimore, 1894), 12: 7-96. 
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valley to New York and the east. The south at last saw that it 
was waging a losing fight; and its chief port, New Orleans, was 
soon forced to a position of insignificance as an exit for the val- 
ley trade.* Seeing herself overwhelmed, she gave this parting 
lament, ‘‘With a position the most favored in the world, New 
Orleans should have been the queen of the south and the 
west. . . Instead of this, she has preferred to sit in her isola- 
tion without sympathy or codperation in the works of her neigh- 
bors. It is thus that these neighbors on their way to the sea- 
board leave her without a parting symptom of regret.’’° 
Although New Orleans ceased to be a great exporting city for 
the products of the upper valley, still she enjoyed a very exten- 
sive and growing trade within the valley itself.° The northwest 
and the Ohio valley poured down their food products to feed the 
‘‘eotton south’’ in exchange for sugar, molasses, and other 
southern products. As there were no lines of railways running 
north and south during this period, the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers were still the great arteries of commerce. In addition to 
this long distance traffic, there was a considerable local trade 
along the rivers, the steamers often having consignments for 
the small river towns and plantations. The lower Mississippi 
and the Ohio rivers gradually became the most important high- 
way for this class of commerce. Indeed, much grain was still 
finding its way down the upper Mississippi, but larger and larger 
consignments were being sent by railroad and canal to the great 
lakes and thence to the seaboard through the Erie canal. Cin- 
cinnati soon came to be the chief distributing center for the Ohio 
valley and in an increasing degree for the whole ‘‘cotton south,’’ 
and thus greatly increased the commerce on the Ohio river. For 
a quarter of a century preceding the civil war, an average of 
more than a thousand steamboats passed through the Louisville 


4 The following table of exports for New Orleans shows the final crash: 


Exports 1856 1860 
flour . . ‘ ‘ , ‘ : . , . 251,000 barrels 80,000 
wheat , . ‘ ; ‘ . ; ‘ 1,096,000 bushels 2,000 
corn , : ‘ ‘ P , 2,941,000 bushels 224,000 


rye, oats, ete. (value) . ‘ ; 

Eighth census, agriculture, 1860, OLVI. 
5 James D. B. DeBow, Industrial resources, statistics, etc., of the United States, 

and more particularly of the southern and western states (New York, 1854), 2: 444. 
6 Her cotton exports still ran high. 
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and Portland canal annually.’’ During this period, the steam- 
boat tonnage on the rivers showed no signs of decreasing, al- 
though the immense export trade was being shifted from the 
rivers to the railways and the great lakes. This points to a 
rapidly growing intra-valley trade. 

By the beginning of the civil war, then, the export trade of 
the valley was no longer a river traffic to New Orleans; but 
the trade between the northern and southern parts of the in- 
terior was carried on almost wholly by steamboats. A river 
trade that could lose annually more than a half thousand trans- 
portation units, valued at over $2,000,000 without considering 
the cargoes, must have been exceedingly profitable.* Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Memphis, and New Orleans owed much of their com- 
mercial prosperity to this steamboat traffic; St. Louis and Nash- 
ville were also important centers of this intra-valley trade. 
Regular lines of steamboats left Cincinnati daily for Madison 
and Louisville, Nashville, the Arkansas river, and New Orleans.’° 
A daily average of a dozen steamers arrived in Cincinnati; these 
were about equally divided in up-and-down river traffic.’ Large 
eargoes of salt on flatboats from the regions above Cincinnati 
floated down the Ohio and into the Mississippi.’* Almost every 
southbound steamboat carried large consignments of corn, can- 
dles, whisky, apples, bacon, hay, pork, poultry, flour, horses, and 
mules.*? The traffic up the river was just as important and ex- 
tensive. An average of seventy steamers arrived in New Or- 
leans, bringing large cargoes.'** The trade up the river consisted 
largely of molasses, sugar, raisins, furniture, lemons, oranges, 
turpentine, and cotton."* With the exception of furniture, and 
to some extent oranges and lemons, these products were original 
constituents of the intra-valley trade. Much of the cotton was 
consigned to Louisville and Cincinnati; but a large amount also 

7 Report on Louisville and Portland canal, in Miscellaneous documents of the house 
of representatives, number 83, 40 congress, 2 session, 34, 35. 

8 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, January 3, 1861. 

® Cincinnati Daily Commercial, December 24, 1860. 

10 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, December 11, 1860. 

11 The Cincinnati Daily Commercial of December 18, 1860, says, ‘‘ Four barges in 
tow pass down to Louisville with 4,000 barrels of salt.’’ See ibid., 1860, passim. 

12 Jbid., 1860, passim. 


18 Tbid., January 4, 1861. 
14 Ibid., December, 1860. 
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found its way on up the Ohio to Pittsburg and thence eastward. 
Steamers from Nashville and the upper Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers brought out daily large consignments of apple 
brandy, tallow, peanuts, dried fruit, rags, chestnuts, and flax- 
seed.'* The whole aspect of this trade between the two sections 
was one of mutual dependence. The existence of this commerce 
was much more important to the economic solidarity and con- 
tentment of the valley, than the use of any particular route for 
the export trade.| However much the south had regretted see- 
ing the export trade seek the railroads and canals to the east 
for an outlet, she had experienced no rude upsetting of her 
economic well-being. This important intra-valley trade had 
rapidly developed and filled in all gaps in river traffic made by 
the changing routes for the export trade of the valley. This 
general situation existed, then, when the civil war with all its 
train of consequences began. 

For years, the free and unobstructed navigation of the Missis- 
sippi had been one of the priceless traditions of the whole valley. 
The man in the northwest may never have stopped to think how 
little he used that river as an outlet, yet he always held it in 
view as a potential regulator of all other routes. It is little 
wonder, then, that the whole northern part of the valley was 
much agitated by the idea of a southern confederacy. ) Governor 
Yates of Illinois, in his inaugural address on January 14, 1861, 
said: ‘‘Can it be for a moment supposed that the people of the 
valley of the Mississippi will ever consent that the great river 
shall flow for hundreds of miles through a foreign jurisdiction, 
and they be compelled, if not to fight their way in the face of the 
forts frowning upon its banks, to submit to the imposition and 
annoyance of arbitrary taxes and exorbitant duties to be levied 
upon their commerce? . . . I know I speak for Illinois, and 
I believe for the northwest, when I declare them a unit, in the 
unalterable determination of her millions, occupying the great 
basin drained by the Mississippi, to permit no portion of that 
stream to be controlled by a foreign jurisdiction.’’'* In a 
Fourth of July oration in the same year, Edward Everett re- 

15 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Doecember 24, 1860. 


16 Reports to the general assembly of Illinois, twenty-second session, January 7, 
1861 (Springfield, 1861), 1: 27. 
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ferred to the Mississippi as being ours ‘‘by the law of Nature 
and of God.’’ ‘‘Louisiana . . . fondly believes,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that ten million of the Free People of the Union will 
allow her and her seceding brethren to open and shut the por- 
tals of this mighty region at their pleasure.’’'’ Both Governor 
Dennison of Ohio ** and Governor Morton of Indiana *’ in mes- 
sages to their legislatures expressed grave fears that the mouth 
of the Mississippi might be obstructed. The Jllinois State Jour- 
nal, speaking for the whole upper valley region, exclaims: ‘‘The 
great North-west will wage war with the Slave States bordering 
on that river as long as she has a man or a dollar but what she 
will enjoy the right of free and unobstructed navigation of her 
natural Southern outlet.’’ *° (Even many people in the southern 
part of the valley could not look with equanimity upon a south- 
ern confederacy tampering with the outlet of the great interior. 
The Nashville Democrat in March, 1861, was much upset over 
the confederate trade regulations both effective and prospec- 
tive.” As a matter of fact, the upper Mississippi valley was 
fearing much less the obstruction of the outlet of the valley than 
an interference with the intra-valley commerce. 

This state of feeling put the confederacy in a very delicate 
position. It was necessary for that government to adopt at once 
some policy toward the whole question of the trade through and 
in the valley. For the time being, no line of action was neces- 
sary for the federal government. It recognized no confederacy. 
So far as it was concerned, the status quo solved the question. 
Not only was there some seeming probability at first that the 
northwest might be won over to the confederacy, if the right 
policy were pursued, but also there existed the stern eventuality 
of a loss of some of the middle valley states not to mention the 
northwest, if a bungling policy were adopted. The extreme 

17 The rebellion record: a diary of American events, with documents, narratives, 
illustrative incidents, poetry, etc., edited by Frank Moore . . . with an introduc 
tory address on the causes of the struggle, and the great issues before the country, by 
Edward Everett (New York, 1864), 1: 41, 42. 

18 Crisis (Columbus, Ohio), April 18, 1861. 

19 Message to the legislature April 24, 1861, in Documentary journal of Indiana, 
1860-1861, p. 579. 


20 Jllinois Weekly State Journal (Springfield), May 8, 1861. 
21 Quoted in ibid., April 10, 1861. 
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southern interior states seem to have had no difficulty in sug- 
gesting a solution. The New Orleans Delta, even before the 
secession of South Carolina, suggested that the policy of the 
south would be free trade and that the interests of the northwest 
would be conserved.* The Crisis, a strong state rights paper 
published in Columbus, Ohio, saw not the slightest danger of the 
south’s closing the Mississippi.** In the Alabama state conven- 
tion, held in the latter part of January, 1861, Yancey defended 
a resolution for the free navigation of the Mississippi.* 

It was soon apparent to the first session of the provisional 
congress of the confederacy, which met in Montgomery on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1861, that trade regulations in the Mississippi valley 
and the control of the Mississippi river would be among its most 
important considerations., It was thoroughly cognizant of the 
feelings of the people of the upper part of the valley, as well as 
of the river states of the confederacy. In order to allay all 
fear at once, the confederate congress on February 18 passed a 
law admitting free of duty practically everything that the north- 
west produced, and indeed everything that had been carried 
down the river in the intra-valley trade.” 'Thus before a tariff 
bill could be worked out a free trade policy was proclaimed. 
This was a distinct bid for the up-valley states.) But there still 
remained unsettled the question as to what regulations should 
be adopted in the carrying of this trade. The individual right 
to use the river was most jealously guarded by the valley. 
Again the confederacy showed its extreme desire to placate the 
states concerned by declaring an open Mississippi in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘The Congress of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica do enact, That the peaceful navigation of the Mississippi 
river is hereby declared free to the citizens of any of the States 
upon its borders or upon the borders of its navigable tribu- 

22 Quoted in the Cincinnati Daily Commercial, December 13, 1860. 

23 Crisis, January 31, 1861. 

24 Ibid., February 28, 1861. 

25 The following articles were allowed entry duty free: bacon, pork, ham, lard, beef, 
fish of all kinds, wheat and flour of wheat and of all other grains, Indian corn and meal, 
gunpowder and all the materials of which it is made, lead in all forms, arms of every 
description, and munitions of war and military accoutrements, percussion caps, living 
animals of all kinds, also all agricultural products in their natural state. Statutes at 
large of the provisional government of the Confederate States of America from the 


institution of the government, February 8, 1861, to its termination, February 18, 
1862, inclusive (Richmond, 1864), ch. 3: 28. 
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taries. . .’’* By this same act, all vessels bound for poiats 
outside of the confederacy were allowed free and unobstructed 
passage.” This arrangement, then, secured completely the free- 
dom of an outlet. Whatever tariffs the confederacy might levy 
on goods entering its bounds for sale within, were in no way to 
apply to cargoes passing through the confederacy for outside 
points. In the case of the intra-valley traffic, the same freedom 
was allowed to vessels, with the exception, of course, that they 
must enter and pay duty on all dutiable articles on board. But, 
as has been indicated, such articles as a down-river steamer 
would ordinarily carry were allowed free entry. This provision 
was designed not only to prevent ill feeling between the sections, 
but also to ensure a cheap food supply to the confederacy. The 
general tariff act passed on May 21 confirmed the policy of free 
entry for the products of the upper valley, but levied various 
duties on most manufactured goods, which would naturally come 
from the east and the New England states.” 

In order to carry out this policy speedily, ports of entry were 
set up, minor rules and regulations formulated, and collectors 
appointed.” By the middle of April, all vessels entering and 
leaving the confederacy were required to obtain clearance 
papers.” Speaking of the policy adopted and the service main- 
tained, President Davis said in his message of April 29, 1861, 
‘*Free transit has been secured for vessels passing through the 
Confederate States; and delay and inconvenience have been 
avoided as far as possible, in organizing the revenue service for 
the various railways entering our territory.’’™ 

As far as the confederate regulations were concerned, trade 

26 Ibid., ch. 14: 36 (February 25, 1861); War of the rebellion. Official records of 
the union and confederate armies, ser. four, 1: 111, 112. 

27 Of course the customary pilotage and lighthouse fees were collected. 

28 Among the articles admitted free of duty by this tariff act were: bacon, pork, 
ham, lard, beef, wheat, flour and bran of all other grains, Indian corn and meal, bar- 
ley, rye, oats and oat meal, and living animals of all kinds, not otherwise provided 
for; also all agricultural products, including those of the orchard and garden, in 
their natural state, not otherwise provided for; gunpowder and all materials of 
which it is made, arms of every description, munitions of war, percussion caps, and 
all military accoutrements. Statutes at large of the provisional government of the 
Confederate States of America, 127-135. 

29 Ibid., 42, 88, 92; Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 15, 1861. 

30 For a specimen copy, see ibid. 


31 James D. Richardson, Compilation of the messages and papers of the confed- 
eracy, including the diplomatic correspondence, 1861-1865 (Nashville, 1905), 1: 77. 
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throughout the valley should have continued uninterrupted. 
But always one of the natural concomitants of war is a general 
paralysis of trade and an upsetting of confidence in the financial 
world. With this, also, generally goes a highly inflated com- 
merce in certain articles — munitions of war and necessary food 
products. _ Although the confederacy had set up practically free 
trade for the Mississippi valley as far as imports were con- 
cerned, she soon adopted an entirely different policy in regard 
to exports. An inflated war trade was very acceptable when it 
was all coming south; but immense exports of cotton up the 
river soon became unbearable.** Cotton withheld from the north 
was a more effective weapon than the money its sale would bring. 
An act of the provisional congress on May 21, partially in retal- 
iation for the blockade of southern ports but more from military 
necessity, forbade under heavy. penalty the exportation of cotton 
except through the seaports.** )} There still existed a large and 
growing trade up the river in molasses, syrup, sugar, hides, 
fruit, and other southern products, but this was effectually eut 
off by an act of August 2, effective August 10, which extended 
the provisions of the act of May 21 to tobacco, sugar, rice, mo- 
lasses, syrup, and naval stores.* 

As a whole this policy was very liberal and just to all legit- 
imate interests of the interior. The upper valley states were 
much more desirous of having an open market for their goods 
than apprehensive of having any source of supplies cut off in 
the south. But just here arose the first important problem of 
the federal government in dealing with the trade between the 
two extremities of the valley. The confederacy’s whole policy 
had been shaped so as to receive goods easily from the outside, 
but to prevent the exportation of goods to the loyal states. To 
complicate the whole situation from the standpoint of the fed- 
eral government, Kentucky had set up her peculiar doctrine of 
armed neutrality. 

32 Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 44: 782, 783. 

33 Statutes at large of the provisional government of the Confederate States of 
America, ch. 4: 152, 153; War of the rebellion, official records, ser. four, 1: 341. 
This law was to become effective on the first of June and was not to apply to the 
Mexican frontier. 

34 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 15, 1861. 


35 War of the rebellion, official records, ser. four, 1: 529; Statutes at large of the 
provisional government of the Confederate States of America, ch. 9: 170. 
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Kentucky was a veritable highway between the confederacy 
on the one side, and the loyal states north of the Ohio on the 
other. Numerous railways ran down to her borders on the 
north; the Ohio river afforded a continuous highway along her 
whole length; the Louisville and Nashville railroad had just 
been completed leading to the very heart of the confederacy ; and 
a half dozen navigable rivers led to the interior of the state.*® 
Unique combinations and interactions of many forces, social, 
political, and commercial had caused the state to assume and 
continue her position of armed neutrality throughout the sum- 
mer of 1861."? The trade that passed along her northern border, 
the large commerce that she herself engaged in, and the exten- 
sive traffic across the river with the cities and communities in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had drawn her closely to these states 
socially, commercially, and politically. This situation led to 
exceedingly complicated results when the war came on. Presi- 
dent Lincoln attached the greatest importance to keeping Ken- 
tucky in the union, and inducing her to align herself boldly for 
the cause of the north.*® The state was undoubtedly much in- 
fluenced in taking her stand for neutrality by her large trading 
connections with both the north and the south. By assuming 
such a position, she hoped to continue this profitable business 
with both sections., The staid and business-like James Guthrie 
embodied this position in the following advice, ‘‘ Keep up your 
relations of trade and commerce and good fellowship; stand 
firmly by the cause and heed the counsels of men who have coun- 

36 Frederic L. Paxson, ‘‘The railroads of the ‘Old Northwest’ before the civil 
war’’ in Wisconsin academy of science, arts, and letters, Transactions (Madison, 
1912), 17: pt. 1. 

87 The neutrality proclamation was issued by Governor Magoffin on May 20. 
Crisis, May 23, 1861; Lewis Collins, Collins’ historical sketches of Kentucky. His 
tory of Kentucky . . . revised, enlarged . . . and brought down to ‘ 
1874, by Richard H. Collins (Covington, 1874), 1: 88 ff. Neutrality was finally 
abandoned on September 18. Jbid., 1: 93, 94. 

38 Thomas Speed, R. M. Kelly, and Alfred Prittle, Union regiments of Kentucky 
(Louisville, 1897), 13; N. S. Shaler, Kentucky: a pioneer commonwealth (New York, 
1888), 223 passim; Cincinnati Dailu Gazette, June 7, 1861; Henry A. and Kate B. 
Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio, with illustrations and biographical sketches (Cleve 
land, 1881), 103; History of the Ohio falls cities and their counties, with biograph 
ical sketches (Cleveland, 1882), 1: 323; Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the war; her states 
men, generals and soldiers (New York, 1868), 1: 20. 


39 See letter from Lincoln to O. H. Browning, in John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
Complete works of Abraham Lincoln (New York, n. d.), 6: 357-361. 
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selled peace and harmony and attendant prosperity.’’*° Even 
the strong union supporter, Joseph Holt, said, ‘‘If . . . 
from her intimate social and business relations with the South, 
Kentucky shall determine to maintain the neutral attitude as- 
sumed for her by her legislature . . .’’ still her position 
would be honorable, although not as loyal as he would like to 
see.** Kentucky, like the other upper valley states had pro- 
tested against a southern confederacy’s shutting up the Mis- 
sissippi, but her neutral position soon brought her prosperity 
which calmed her susceptibilities on the question of ‘‘an unob- 
structed outlet.’’ * 

This prosperity, as suggested before, was due to the immense 
trade which passed from and through the state for the south. 
The three strategic if not indeed crucial points in this whole 
trade situation were Cincinnati, Louisville, and Cairo. The 
amount and kind of control exercised at any one of these places 
had a very material bearing upon the trade that passed along 
and through Kentucky and ultimately to the confederacy. \ 

Cincinnati first assumed a place of prominence. Although 
lying north of the Ohio, Cincinnati was in every material aspect 
a southern city,** and her prosperity was as much bound up with 
the south as if she had been situated in the very heart of that 

40 Speech in Louisville, April 21, 1861, in Rebellion record, 1: 73. 

41 ‘*Letter from Joseph Holt to J. F. Speed, New York, May 31, 1861,’’ in Wis- 
eonsin historical library, Rebellion pamphlets. 

42 The legislature early in March made the following protest against the customs 
regulations of the confederacy: ‘‘Whereas this General Assembly is informed that 
certain persons acting as a Congress of the seceding states have assumed power to 
obstruct and regulate the free navigation of the Mississippi by the citizens of this 
Union to whom it belongs, therefore be it Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, That Kentucky, having as much right to the Mississippi 
River, to its free, unobstructed navigation, as Louisiana or any other State, and that 
right being of vital importance to her people, feels it her duty to herself and to her 
sister States, at the earliest day, to make this her most solemn protest against any 
assumption of such power to control the navigation of that river as utterly without 
right or proper authority, and as what she cannot and will not submit to.’’ Ameri- 
can annual cyclopedia, and register of important events . . . embracing polit- 
ical, civil, military and social affairs; public documents; biography, statistics, com- 
merce, finance, literature, science, agriculture, and mechanical industry for 1861 (New 
York, 1865), 396. See also Rebellion record, 2: 533. 

43 Ford, History of Cincinnati, 106; Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 17, 19; Charles F. 
Goss, Cincinnati, the queen city, 1788-1912 (Chieago, 1912), 1: 206, 207. 
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region.** In ways of thinking, she was little different from the 
cities south of the Ohio! ‘‘Anti-slavery speakers had scarcely 
been tolerated, and anti-slavery meetings were a dangerous ex- 
periment.’’ ** Indeed, so far was Cincinnati inclined ‘‘to follow 
the leadings of her purse strings,’’ that there were grave appre- 
hensions at first that she would ultimately align herself with the 
south.” In the municipal election held on the first of April, 
1861, a strong southern rights democrat was elected mayor.” 
But the news of Fort Sumter had a wonderful effect upon Cin- 
cinnati; the situation began to clarify immediately, and the city 
soon came out strongly for the union. )The attack on Fort 
Sumter also caused the first interference with river traffic. The 
Cincinnati Daily Commercial remarks, ‘‘From the tenor of the 
dispatches we should not be surprised to hear that supplies for 
the South were cut off in all directions. The war fever like the 
river is booming high.’’** A Cincinnati shipper on hearing of 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, refused to fulfill his contract 
with a Charleston merchant for 100 casks of bacon." Soon 
many of the more patriotic Cincinnatians refused to make ship- 
ments not only to the southern confederacy but even to Ken- 
tucky, whose geographical position and general attitude made 
the ultimate destination of such consignments open to suspicion. 

The assumption of this position by Cincinnati greatly alarmed 
Louisville. On April 23 a large delegation of Louisville mer- 
chants went up to Cincinnati to make a strong protest against 
the stoppage of trade, and to enter into working relations with 
the shippers." Mr. King, speaking for the city, assured them of 
Cincinnati’s friendship, and read to them a letter from Governor 
Dennison to Mayor Hatch, in which he said, ‘‘So long as any 
State remains in the Union, with professions of attachments to 
it, we cannot discriminate between that State and our own. 

44 Charles Cist, Sketches and statistics of Cincinnati in 1859 (Cincinnati, 1859), 
346; History of Cincinnati and Hamilton county (Cincinnati, 1894), 344. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Goss, Cincinnati, 1: 205, 206. 

47 Ibid., 206. 

48 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 15, 1861. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 39. 
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To seize arms going to a state which had not actually seceded, 
could give a pretext for the assertion that we had inaugurated 
hostile conduct. . . Until there is such circumstantial evi- 
dence as to create a moral certainty of an immediate intention 
to use arms against us, I would not be willing to order their seiz- 
ure; much less would I be willing to interfere with the trans- 
portation of provisions.’’** The Louisville delegates were as- 
sured that this not only expressed the sentiment of Cincinnati, 
but of the people of Ohio as well.** 

A few days later, however, a small band of strong union sym- 
pathizers met and protested that this did not express the senti- 
ment of Cincinnati. They hurried through the following reso- 
lution, ‘‘ Resolved, That any man or set of men in Cincinnati or 
elsewhere who knowingly sell or ship one ounce of flour, or 
pound of provisions, or any arms or articles which are contra- 
band of war, to any person or any State, which has not declared 
its firm determination to sustain the Government in the present 
crisis, is a traitor, and deserves the doom of a traitor.’’** This 
was a direct thrust at the trade with Kentucky; for that state 
with its neutrality in force had not ‘‘declared its firm determina- 
tion to sustain the Government.’’ * These Cincinnati merchants 
were attempting to solve the difficult problem which Kentucky’s 
neutrality presented to trade regulations, by refusing to trade 
at all —a decision that the state of Ohio had not yet seen fit to 
make and a course which the federal government did not think 
best to follow. A number of Cincinnatians organized themselves 
into a band called the home guards, and devoted their time to a 
suppression of all contraband trade with the south. Steamboats 
were watched, depots searched, and suspicious bales and boxes 
ordered back to warehouses. ; 

The federal government still remained inactive. It had made 
no rules or regulations whatever dealing with trade to the con- 

52 Ohio executive documents, 1861 (Columbus, 1862), pt. 1: 412; Reid, Ohio in the 
war, 1: 39, 40. 

58 Ibid., 1: 40. 

54 Ibid.; History of the Ohio falls cities and their counties, 1: 96. 

55 Although Kentucky had not yet officially declared her neutrality, she was in 


effect maintaining it. 
56 Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 41. 
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federacy through the interior.” Lincoln was playing his game 
with the border states and biding his time. The states north of 
the Ohio, unable to fathom the supposedly criminal inactivity of 
the federal government, set boldly to work by the latter part of 
April, to deal with the whole situation. | Directly following the 
fall of Fort Sumter, Governor Dennison sent an emissary, 
Thomas M. Key, a democrat from the state senate, to conclude 
some sort of an understanding with Governor Magoffin of Ken- 
tucky.** Cincinnati had immense stores of munitions of war 
and food provisions which were threatened by their close prox- 
imity to Kentucky; and trade relations with that state also 
needed attention.. Key had no trouble in making satisfactory 
arrangements, after he had reported to Governor Magoffin ‘his 
firm purpose to permit nothing to be done which could be viewed 
as menacing the safety of the city of Cincinnati, and his desire 
for instant communication with you upon any occurrence which 
should disturb public order, or tend to excite unfriendly feel- 
ing 9959 

Despite these assurances, Ohio feared trouble from below the 
river, and looked with many misgivings upon the dispatch of 
munitions of war toward Kentucky and the south. Dennison 
soon abandoned his conciliatory attitude toward the neutral 
state. On April 21, he forbade telegraph operators to transmit 
orders for munitions of war by any person except ‘‘the Gov- 
ernors of the States loyal to the Union, or Officers of the U. 8. 
Army or Government, or Mayors of cities in the loyal States.’’ ”° 
This admitted of an interpretation that would easily exclude 
Kentucky from the use of the telegraph lines. A week later, 
Dennison issued orders to all railroad presidents in Ohio, to ex- 

57 The order of April 19, blockading the southern ports, did not affect the interior 
trade. Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 44: 785; for other early regula- 
tions see ibid., 652-656. 

58 Reid, Ohio in the war, 37, 38; Ford, History of Cincinnati, 106. 

59 Letter from Key to Dennison, April 23, 1861, in Ohio executive documents, 1861, 
pt. 1: 412. For whole correspondence, see ibid., 410-412. 

60 Ohio executive documents, 1861, pt. 1:.401. On the same day, Dennison issued 
another order to telegraph operators forbidding them to transmit news of any kind 
concerning the movement of troops. The Ohio press strongly objected to this order, 
as it resulted in outside papers carrying Ohio news at least twenty-four hours earlier 


than Ohio papers. For orders and protests, see ibid., 399, 400; Crisis, May 2, 1861; 
Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 41, 42. 
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amine all freight going toward ‘‘ Virginia or any other seceded | 
State’’ in order to apprehend and stop all ‘‘arms, munitions of L 
war, or other articles contraband of war.’’™ On the following 

day, a similar order was issued to the express companies. The 
legislature, also, which had been convened in extra session, was 
thoroughly aroused over the general situation. In the latter 
part of April, it passed an act declaring it treason to supply 
‘farms or ammunition or military stores . . . to the en- 
emies of this state or the United States.’’* A few days later, 
the legislature set up an intricate and detailed system of espion- 
age, appointing ‘‘inspectors of freight and merchandise”’ to pry 
into all freight entering and leaving the state. All the fore- 
going orders and regulations referred primarily to arms and 
munitions of war, and in every instance it was possible to inter- 
pret them in such a way as to exclude Kentucky: from a partici- 
pation in the trade. 

Indiana was scarcely less aroused over the trade going to the 
south. On May 4, Governor Morton wrote Lincoln and de- 
manded an instant cessation of commercial intercourse with 
Kentucky, declaring that ‘‘ Kentucky will maintain substantially 
a neutral position, which is the most that their so-called Union 
men pretend to hope for.’’** Indiana had the same problem of 
preventing the easy and growing traffic across the Ohio with the 
Kentucky shore.) An extra session of the legislature appointed 
a ‘‘Committee on Trade and Commerce’’ to enquire into what 
regulations were necessary ‘‘in regard to shipping grains and 
provisions on the different lines of railroads, canals, and rivers, 
running through this State, particularly those lines of railroads 
leading to the friendly Border Slave States.’’°* The sentiment 
in Indiana, however, was not strong enough to be crystallized 
into as large a number of executive orders and statutes as was 
the case in Ohio.” ( Illinois was not so much interested in the 





61 Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 41, 42; Ohio executive documents, 1861, p. 1: 402. 

62 Ibid., pt. 1: 401. 

63 Acts of the Ohio legislature for the session of January 7, 1861, 110. 

64 Acts of the Ohio legislature for the session of January 7, 1861, 127. As the 
United States government soon acted, Governor Dennison allowed this law to lapse. 
Crisis, May 16, 1861. 

65 War of the rebellion, official records, ser. three, 1: 158. 

66 Journal of the Indiana state senate, special session April 24, 1861, 15. 
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inconsiderable trade passing from her borders directly to Ken- 
tucky as in regulating trade along her river frontiers. This 
latter problem she dealt with effectively at Cairo.” 

With all these attempted regulations of the trade with Ken- 
tucky by the several states, there seems to have been no effect 
upon the amount of arms and provisions reaching her borders. 
Governor Dennison now conceived heroic measures. He called 
the governors of Indiana and Illinois to meet with himself at 
Indianapolis on May 24, and advocated the seizure of Louisville, 
Columbus, Paducah, Covington, Newport, and other Kentucky 
river towns, to protect the states north of the Ohio and to stop 
the traffic by railway to the confederacy through Kentucky. 
This plan for united action, however, came to naught.” 

The confederacy had now been in existence four months, and 
still the United States government had not acted in regard to 
setting up regulations for commercial intercourse with it in the 
interior, in spite of the fact that there had long existed a per- 
sistent clamor from the states north of the Ohio for federal 
action. Their separate efforts had been designed to accomplish 
what the United States government had refused to do. As has 
been stated before, however, Lincoln had a deep-laid plan in not 
interfering with the trade of states like Kentucky; he was play- 
ing for bigger stakes. According to the general rules of inter- 
national law prevailing at the time, trade with the south after 
the fall of Fort Sumter should have been interdicted; °° but not 
until July 13 did congress authorize the president to declare all 
commerce with the seceded states at an end." Even then, it 
was not until August 16 that Lincoln declared that ‘‘all commer- 
trading with Kentucky; but no laws were passed. For attempted trade embargo, see 
ibid., 33; for contraband trade, ibid., 104; for an attempt to send a committee to 
Kentucky, see Journal of the house of representatives of Indiana, special session, 
April 24, 1861, 101, 162. 

68 Reference to the Cairo blockade described later. 

69 Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 38, 46. Yates and Morton agreed to this plan of ac- 
tion. Senator Trumbull, who was present, reduced the plan to writing, memorializing 
the United States government to act. All three governors signed it, and Trumbull 
took it to Washington. 
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cial intereourse’’ with them should cease.”* By no interpreta- 
tion could the proclamation be made to apply to Kentucky ; this, 
then, represented a tardy expression of a general policy by the 
United States government regarding the interior traffic. 

Despite the fact that the national government had declared 
no general policy during the earlier period, certain regulations, 
especially those affecting contraband of war, were of command- 
ing necessity. Consequently under the general discretionary 
power of the secretary of the treasury over revenues, Salmon 
P. Chase on May 2 issued a circular ‘‘To Collectors, Surveyors, 
and other Officers of the Customs on the Northern and North- 
western Waters of the United States.’’"* This cireular ordered 
customs officials to examine the manifests and search all steam- 
ers, ‘‘flatboats and other water crafts . . . railroad cars 
and other vehicles . . . laden with merchandise the ultimate 
destination of which you have good reason to believe is for any 
port or place under insurrectionary control’’ and to seize all 
‘farms, munitions of war, provisions, or other supplies. . .’’™ 
This order was sufficiently general in its two most essential 
parts as to leave the effectiveness of the whole order de- 
pendent on the inclination of the individual collector. In the 
first place, what regions were to be understood as ‘‘ being under 
insurrectionary control,’’ and in the second place, what was to 
be understood by ‘‘provisions or other supplies’’? In order to 
settle these questions, the home guard committee in Cincinnati 
addressed the following questions to the United States district 
attorney: ‘‘1. What States are to be considered loyal to the 
United States Government? 2. What articles are contraband? 
3. Have we the right to stop the shipment of goods, provisions, 
ete. to Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia?’’™ The district 
attorney answered that the border states should be considered 
loyal ‘‘although it is very evident that in the four States men- 
tioned [Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri] there are 
many disloyal citizens.’’ Practically everything that the in- 
terior states could ship south was declared contraband.” And 

72 James D. Richardson, Compilation of the messages and papers of the presidents, 
1789-1897 (Washington, 1896-1899), 4: 37, 38. 

73 Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 15, 1861; Crisis, May 16, 1861. 

74 Ibid.; Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 44: 786. 
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as for Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee, ‘‘it is obviously im- 
proper to permit any articles . . . above enumerated whose 
ultimate destination may reach the rebel forces, to be forwarded 
to those States.’’"’ This last answer solved nothing. It was 
impossible to stop goods from reaching the south through Ken- 
tucky as long as any goods were allowed to go to that state. 
There were too many subterfuges that might be used. The only 
thing certain about the ‘‘ultimate destination’’ of goods was, 
that if they were consigned to Louisville or to any other Ken- 
tucky town, the ultimate destination was the confederacy. 
‘*Property might as well be consigned to Charleston, S.C., or 
to Richmond, Va., as to Louisville, Ky.’’ pointedly remarked the 
editor of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette.” Strong efforts were 
made to prevent goods from reaching Kentucky. All passen- 
gers on ferryboats for Covington and Newport were searched 
for pistols and other contraband, ‘‘but in spite of all efforts 
Kentucky long continued to be the convenient source and medi- 
um for supplies to the South-Western Seceded States.’’" As 
ineffective as Cincinnati’s efforts were, they excited much anger 
among many Kentuckians. Ex-governor Charles S. Morehead 
said that Lincoln ‘‘is daily preventing supplies of food to the 
helpless women and children and slaves of the South, in order 
that under the desperation of starvation the slaves may be ex- 
cited to servile insurrection.’’ © 

In order to understand why Kentucky was so important a link 
in communicating with the confederacy, one must take into econ- 
sideration the position of Cairo with regard to trade passing to 
the south. The situation here had much to do with making 
checks or bills of exchange for money; all articles of food, clothing and materials for 
the manufacture of clothing; all ~ifle, pistol, musket and cannon balls and shells; 
gunpowder and all materials used in its manufacture; all ammunition and munitions, 
and implements of war of every description; all books of military instruction; all 
saddles, harness and trappings for flying artillery, field and staff officers and cavalry 
troops; all horses; all gunearriages; all timber for shipbuilding; all kinds of naval 
stores; all engines, boilers and machinery for boats; all locomotive engines and cars 
for railroads; and all other goods and commodities which might be useful to the 
enemy in time of war.’’ Crisis, May 16, 1861. 

17 Ibid. 

78 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 17, 1861. 

79 Reid, Ohio in the war, 1: 41. 

80 Crisis, June 6, 1861. John M. Johnson, a senator in the Kentucky legislature, 
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Kentucky’s continued neutrality valuable to the confederacy. 


Built at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, Cairo 


held a strategic position in relation to the valley commerce. In 
the hands of the union, Cairo, the most southern point in north- 
ern territory, was a dagger pointing at the heart of the confed- 
eracy.) Realizing this, the Illinois troops had early taken con- 
trol of the place, and by the beginning of May, were throttling 
the commerce passing down both the Mississippi and the Ohio 
rivers.” | One of their earliest acts showed the value of the place, 
and created bitter resentment in Tennessee. On April 26, the 
**©, E. Hillman,’’ a steamboat passing down from St. Louis with 
100 tons of lead consigned to the state of Tennessee, was stopped 
and the lead removed.” Ina ‘‘Legislative Address to the People 
of Tennessee,’’ the general assembly protested vigorously: 
‘‘The Mississippi river is declared to be free by the Constitution 
of Tennessee, and yet this vile usurper stations troops at Cairo 
to obstruct the navigation of this great highway and its trib- 
utaries, and these miserable instruments are now engaged in 
making war upon the commerce of non-seceding states. 
Every avenue of trade is closed up and the people are suffering 
all the privations of a blockade.’’ ** 

Kentucky was ill pleased with these trade restrictions at 
Cairo. She protested to the commander of the troops at Cairo 
against this ‘‘interruption in transitu’’ of her trade, declaring 
that she could not ‘‘ship a barrel of flour without being subjected 
to this system of espionage.’’** Seizures and petty interfer- 
ences by one party and then another led to retaliations, and soon 
a miniature war was in full progress among the boatmen and 
garrisons along the rivers. Immediately after the news of Fort 
Sumter, Cincinnati seized thirty boxes of guns destined for 

81 Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 1, 15, 22, 1861. Of this, the Cairo corre- 
spondent says, ‘‘If all the leaders of our loyal soldiery could but stop shipments to- 
ward seceding States, as we do stop them, we could afford to lie idly by until the fall 
season sets in, then advance and find none but discontented and half-starved wretches 
to pity and protect.’’ Illinois Weekly State Journal, June 12, 1861. 

82 Senate journal of the second extra session of the thirty-third general assembly 
of the state of Tennessee, April 25, 1861, p. 19. For correspondence on this subject, 
see ibid., 77. 

88 Ibid., 83, 84. 


84 Correspondence between Prentiss and Tilghman, May 3 and 6, in Rebellion rec- 
ord, 1: 194. Also see Crisis, May 9, 1861, and Chicago Tribune, May 11, 1861. 
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Tennessee and Arkansas, and prevented the shipment of large 
consignments of powder.** Provisions for Nashville were also 
seized at the same time.“ The Louisville Courier demanded in- 
stant reprisals: ‘‘To Arms, to arms . . . Cincinnati has 
seized Tennessee and Arkansas arms and property, and now 
her police boats are searching our river within a stone’s throw 
of our own shore.’’*’ Cincinnati became thoroughly alarmed at 
Louisville’s menacing attitude, and at once demanded 10,000 
men to defend the city from the down-river invaders.** Directly 
after the Cincinnati incident, a group of people in Louisville 
heard of a steamer approaching from St. Louis for Pittsburg, 
and as a retaliatory measure took forcible possession of the 
Louisville battery, rolled out two six-pounders, attached horses, 
and hurried down the river to a strategic bend, there to await 
the steamer. On receiving news that the arms were in reality 
consigned to the Kentucky state guards, however, they desisted.” 
Batteries were erected on the river north of Memphis and a 
complete blockade was established against up-river traffic, no 
ships being allowed to pass without a permit from the ‘‘ blockade 
committee.’’*° By the end of June, then, through traffic was 
completely upset and extremely hazardous. 

But just here Kentucky with her neutrality assumed great 
importance. Cairo completely cut off the river traffic of the 
Ohio cities with the south. But the Louisville and Nashville 
railroad, just completed in 1859, now took the place of the Mis- 
sissippi river as a highway to the confederacy. Louisville thus 

85 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 19, 1861. 

86 Ibid. 

87 Louisville Courier, April 18, 1861. This is also quoted in the Cincinnati Daily 
Commercial, April 19, 1861. Kentucky claimed the Kentucky river as her own terri- 
tory to the low water mark on the north bank. She based this claim on the Virginia 
cession of the northwest territory to the federal government. See Handly’s lessee v. 
Anthony, 5 Wheaton, 374. For the Virginia act of cession and the deed of cession, 
see Benjamin P. Poore, Federal and state constitutions, colonial charters, and other 
organic laws of the United States (Washington, 1877), 427, 428. 

88 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, April 19, 1861. 

*9 Ibid. This is typical of the state of feeling that existed all along the rivers. 
For the case of the ‘‘W. B. Terry’’ and the ‘‘Samuel Orr’’ see War of the rebellion, 
official records, ser. one, 4: 176, 177. On April 26, people at Helena, Arkansas, seized 
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became the outlet of the Ohio valley to the south, and was soon 
the busiest city in the whole valley, for the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad did an enormous amount of business.” ) All roads 
seemed to lead to Louisville, and all roads from Louisville led 
south. ‘‘Day and night for weeks past, every avenue of ap- 
proach to the depot has been blockaded with vehicles waiting to 
discharge their loads, while almost fabulous prices have been 
paid for hauling, and the road has been taxed to its utmost 
capacity to carry through the enormous quantities of freight de- 
livered to it.’’*? Notices were often given to the public by the 
president of the railroad that no freight would be received until 
further information.” This action was taken, of course, in order 
to allow time to relieve the congestion. 

The collector of customs at the port of Louisville, like the 
collectors at other ports ‘‘on the Northern and Northwestern 
Waters,” received Secretary Chase’s instructions early in 
May.” Louisville was a southern city, and besides, she was do- 
ing an exceedingly profitable business with the south. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that the embargo was a dead letter from 
the beginning.” A bitter feeling against Louisville and her 
prosperity soon arose among the northern river cities. They 
demanded an instant stoppage of this traffic. The Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette indignantly exclaimed: ‘‘We unhesitatingly as- 
sert that there is not, and cannot be, any palliation for this crim- 
inal negligence, and unless instant and effective measures are 
taken by the Administration to stop this villainous traffic, the 
whole West should rise up in indignation and denounce it in 
thundering tones’’.”° Seeing that Louisville still persisted, the 

®1 It was during this period that the Louisville ‘‘ Board of Trade and Merchants’ 
Exchange’’ was organized. History of the Ohio falls cities and their counties, 1: 325. 

92 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 15, 1861. Chase was aware of the failure of the 
collector at Louisville to enforce the regulations. For correspondence with Ken- 
tuckians and others on this, see the ‘‘Diary and correspondence of 8. P. Chase’’ in 
American historical association, Annual report, 1902 (Washington, 1903), 2: 296; 
and Jacob W. Schuckers, Life and public services of Salmon Portland Chase, United 
States senator and governor of Ohio; secretary of the treasury, and chief-justice of 
the United States (New York, 1874), 425, 426. 

93 Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 8, June 5, 1861; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
June 24, 1861 (editorial). 

94 Illinois Weekly State Journal, May 15, 1861. 


95 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 3, 21, 1861. 
96 Jbid., June 15, 1861; see also June 12. 
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cities on the north ef the Ohio demanded that all intercourse 
with Louisville be broken off. The Vincennes Gazette wanted 
the Wabash blockaded against Kentucky; and the Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette solemnly urged upon the ‘‘citizens of New Albany 
and Jeffersonville, that not one dimes worth of any supplies — 
not even a pound of butter or a dozen of eggs — be allowed to 
cross the river from this side, till this specie of ‘neutral’ ras- 
eality is at an end.’’*’ The federal government was soon forced 
to act. A new collector was appointed for Louisville, and more 
stringent regulations were adopted. The new rules, given out 
on June 24, required a permit from the collector for any ship- 
ment whatsoever over the Louisville and Nashville railroad.” 
The new collector reported that he was not giving permits for 
any goods of any character consigned to anyone in the seceded 
states.” 

These orders were bitterly resented by the shippers in Louis- 
ville. They claimed that the closure of the railway against all 
traffic to Tennessee was a usurpation and against the rights 
guaranteed by the constitution and laws of Kentucky. A case 
speedily arose against the Louisville and Nashville railroad for 
its refusal to deliver a consignment of goods to secessionists in 
Nashville;*” but Judge Muir of the Jefferson county circuit 
court decided that the interference with the road by the United 
States was justified.” 

Louisville shippers were not the only ones concerned in the 
closure of the railway. The state of Tennessee was depending 
upon this road in a very substantial way, for it had been laying 
in large quantities of arms and supplies since the latter part of 
April, and the Louisville and Nashville road had been very in- 
strumental in conveying them.’ In retaliation for the embargo 
at Louisville, the Tennessee senate had advised the governor to 

97 Ibid., May 29, June 15, 1861. 

%8 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 24, 1861. 


% Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 29; Illinois Weekly State Journal, July 3, 1861. 

100 Annual American cyclopedia, 1861, 397. This was the ease of Brady and Davis 
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and their counties, 1: 324; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 12, 1861. For further de- 
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102 Public acts of Tennessee, extra session of the thirty-third general assembly, 
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take over the part of the road which was in Tennessee; }** and 
Governor Harris stationed troops at Mitchellville on the state 
line to prevent the transportation north of any goods declared 
contraband of war.’ Affairs had reached an impasse, when 
General Anderson, of Tennessee, cut the gordian knot. On July 
4 he seized all the rolling stock of the road then in Tennessee, 
and refused to allow a train to leave the state.“°° Attempts were 
then made by Guthrie, president of the road, and by Governor 
Harris to set up a modus vivendi. For a time Governor Ma- 
goffin considered taking over the road for the state of Kentucky 
and opening the road into Tennessee for all traffic; **’ but the 
line seems to have remained throttled until invading armies 
cleared the situation.’® 

But the cutting of the road at the Tennessee border and the 
embargo at the Louisville end did not deter the shrewd southern 
buyers or the resourceful shippers of Louisville from using the 
road. It was the only highway to the confederacy, and was of 
commanding importance.) Against the eagerness of many 
northern merchants to sell while prices were high in the confed- 
eracy, the efforts of surveyors of customs availed little. _In 
order to evade the collector, great quantities of goods were sent 
from Louisville by wagons to the first inland towns on the 
railroad, generally Shepherdsville. Here the goods were load- 
ed on trains going south, as there were no collectors to prevent 
it..°° Small river and inland towns up and down the river from 
Louisville became the starting points for wagon trains, which 
tapped the railway outside of Louisville. A favorite route ran 
from Lagrange to Shepherdsville; **° in many cases wagon trains 
carried goods completely across the state." Franklin, the most 

103 Journal of the senate of Tennessee, second extra session of the thirty-third 
general assembly, 160, 181. 

104 Rebellion records, 2:16; War of the rebellion, official records, ser. one, 4: 384. 

105 Three engines, four passenger cars, three baggage cars, thirty box cars, and 
many flat ears were secured. Annual American cyclopedia and register of important 
events, 1861, 398; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 12, 1861; Rebellion record, 2: 18. 

106 Illinois State Journal, July 10, 1861. 
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southern town on the railway in Kentucky, became almost as 
prosperous as Louisville as a center for forwarding goods into 
Tennessee.”*? As has been suggested, northern shippers were 
accomplices in these evasions. <A regular steamboat line existed 
from Madison, Indiana, to Louisville under a fraudulent permit, 
and for many days the ‘‘Masonie Gem’’ made regular trips 
heavily laden with provisions destined for the confederacy.’ 
Much smuggling, further, was carried on from New Albany and 
Jeffersonville."* Many other minor subterfuges were in con- 
stant use. Butter was shipped in ale barrels. Shippers sent 
goods from northern ports to Louisville under oath that they 
would not reach the confederacy. But on reaching Louisville, 
such goods would be exchanged for a like amount in that city, 
and these goods would then be sent south, and the shippers with 
clear consciences were ready to repeat the act.’ 

All this trade was very distasteful and humiliating to the 
union men in the Ohio valley. A general tightening-up all 
around was demanded. On June 13, Secretary Chase issued 
further orders supplementing those of May 2, demanding the 
utmost vigilance in arresting and detaining all merchandise of 
whatever character.'” Louisville sent an inspector to Bowling 
Green to intercept the inland traffic over the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, and detectives were scattered over the coun- 
try to the south of Louisville to examine wagons.’ Trains 
were made to leave Louisville by day in order to lessen the dan- 
ger of smuggling, and troops were stationed in the depots to pre- 
vent trouble."* Evansville became so inquisitive about passing 
vessels and so bold in her work of stopping trade to the eon- 


112 Ibid., July 10, 1861; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 22, 1861. Haydensville, 
on the Tennessee line, also became an important forwarding point. The Louisville 
Democrat of August 31, 1861, says, ‘‘We do not know through what influences the 
permits were obtained for the large shipments to Haydensville, but we do not think 
that the home consumption of a little place like it has any need of any such sup 
plies.’’ For river traffic evasions below Louisville, see Illinois Weekly State Journal, 
August 21, 1861. 

113 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 18, 19, 1861. 

114 Jbid., June 17, 1861. 

115 Jbid., June 15, 1861; Illinois Weekly State Journal, June 19, 1861. 

116 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 14, 18, 1861. 

117 Ibid., July 22, 1861; Illinois Weekly State Journal, July 24, 1861. 

118 Ibid., July 24; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 13, 1861. 
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federacy, that she held up through mistake a United States gun- 
boat armed with three twenty-four pounders.’ She also block- 
aded the Wabash to prevent flatboats from carrying provisions 
down to Kentucky.’” Cincinnati was no less diligent in per- 
forming her duty.’ Persons guilty of persistent sales of con- 
traband were warned in regular black-hand fashion. The sur- 
veyor of customs, for instance, posted the following warning: 
‘*A certain house near the corner of Fourth and Walnut streets 
is warned of the consequences of a persistence in their practices. 
I have done all that I am legally authorized to do.’’ But the 
public ‘‘can adopt such measures as they see proper in order to 
abate the nuisance’’.’*? By the end of September, a very rigid 
inspection was being made of everything going south. Letters 
were opened, trunks and baggage were rifled, and the Adams ex- 
press company was notified to carry no mail to: the confeder- 
acy.'*8 

The redoubled vigor and determination of custom collectors 
and a more thoroughly aroused conscience of the people of the 
Ohio valley made it more difficult to smuggle goods to the con- 
federacy ; but the route through Kentucky was never completely 
closed until invading armies blocked the way. Throughout the 
year 1861, up to the latter part of September when Kentucky 
abandoned her neutrality, immense quantities of goods of every 
description found their way to the confederacy — and princi- 
pally through Kentucky during her period of neutrality.’* 
Through Lincoln’s lenient trade policy toward Kentucky and on 
account of many other forces over which Lincoln had no control, 
that state was kept in the union. Thus the ‘‘criminal negligence’’ 
toward her trade with the confederacy seems to have been justi- 
fied.*** 

119 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 19, 1861. 

120 Jbid., June 27, September 13, passim. 

121 [bid., June 19, passim. 

122 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, August 31, 1861. 

123 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, August 31, 1861. 

124 Jbid., January 7, August 23, 24, 1861, passim; Crisis, May 23, February 28, 
November 7; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 2; Illinois Weekly State Journal, June 26, 
passim; Goss, Cincinnati, 1: 206. 

125 An absolute embargo was placed on Kentucky west of the Cumberland river 


as Cairo was unable to control trade from that region south. As a result this part 
of Kentucky engaged in a flourishing trade with the confederacy for a time. For 
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Although the confederacy was getting substantial aid from 
the trade with the Ohio valley, it must not be supposed that 
general prosperity reigned in the valley states. Almost fab- 
ulous profits were made by individual dealers, but the average 
Ohio valley merchant was not sharing in this prosperity.’* This 
condition had the direct result of depressing prices north of the 
Ohio and highly inflating them south of that river. ‘‘Prices of 
many articles of produce have been lower during the summer 
just closed than they have been for the last fifteen years,’’ says 
a Cincinnati trade report.’** It took a strong sense of patriotism 
on the part of the farmer north of the Ohio to prevent him from 
shipping his products across the river and doubling his receipts. 
‘‘The Ohio river divides corn, north 20 cents a bushel; corn 
south 40 to 50 cents,’’ according to the Crisis.’* Sectional ani- 
mosities had their reflex in commercial intercourse. Patriotic 
southerners in New Orleans refused northern provisions as ‘‘no 
‘abolition’ flour was wanted in that section.’’'*? An old boatman 
on the Red river indignantly denied that he was an ‘‘ Abolition- 
ist, and an unsafe person for the interests of this community.’’ **° 
St. Louis said she ‘‘has upheld the union, hates secession and 
should therefore receive the continued trade of the loyal 
states.’’ 131 

The whole aspect of trade and trade relations between the two 
sections of the Mississippi valley had a deep political signifi- 
cance. It was a game in which the confederacy was playing for 
large stakes, and she shaped her policy accordingly. Yet she 
lost the northwest, as well as the border states, despite the fact 
that she established a very liberal trade policy with those re- 
embargoes, see Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 12,1861; Crisis, June 13; Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial, September 18. For the trade, see ibid., September 18; Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette, June 5, 12, July 5, 1861. 

126 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, May 29, 1861; Crisis, May 23; Cincinnati Daily Com- 
mercial, September 11. 

127 Ibid. ; ‘Crisis, June 20, 27, 1861. 


128 Ibid., June 20, 1861. 

129 New Orleans Delta, August 20, 1861; Cincinnati Daily Commercial, December 
21, 1860. 

130 Tbid., January 5, 1861. 

131 §t. Louis Democrat, quoted in Illinois Weekly State Journal, April 3, 1861. For 
other expressions of like import, see ibid., April 24; Senate journal of the first extra 


session of the thirty-third general assembly of the state of Tennessee, January 7, 1861, 
43, 44. 
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gions. But with all these reverses, the confederacy profited 
very substantially through Kentucky’s neutrality and the inac- 
tivity of the federal government.) Although the confederate 
government failed to win over the political organization of these 
states, yet she enjoyed commercial intercourse with them during 
a very critical period. And, indeed, commercial intercourse 
between the northern and southern parts of the valley did not 
wholly cease when the military campaigns set in. Through a 
system of trade permits instituted by the federal government, a 
trade grew up, especially in cotton from the south and foodstuffs 
and even military supplies from the north, that produced much 
criticism especially from federal military commanders. But 
this trade is not to be compared with the immense amounts of 
materials going south during the period of uncertainty after 
the secession of South Carolina., This early but highly stimu- 
lated commerce, not infrequently causing Louisville depots to be 
piled high with freight and trade embargoes to be imposed on the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad presents a striking similarity 
to trade conditions in the present war. 
E. Merton Courter 
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ALABAMA AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: 
THE CREEK INDIAN CONTROVERSY ' 


During the struggle between Jackson and South Carolina over 
the tariff and nullification, the state administration and the pre- 
dominant political element in Alabama had given a whole-hearted 
support to the president in the course he was pursuing, though 
a strong faction under the leadership of Dixon H. Lewis, James 
M. Calhoun,’ and others, forming the ‘‘states’ rights school,’’ 
offered a vigorous but seemingly ineffectual opposition. The 
state was prompt in disavowing any sympathy with the theory 
of nullification, and the general assembly of 1832-33, in the Or- 
mond resolutions, vigorously denounced South Carolina’s atti- 
tude on that question.* During the controversy, John Gayle, a 
violent opponent of the doctrine of nullification and a life-long 


1 This paper was read before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, April 27, 1916. 

2 Dixon Hall Lewis, the acknowledged leader of the states’ rights men in Alabama 
from 1832 to his death in 1848, was born in Georgia, but was educated at South Caro- 
lina college and came to Alabama soon after his graduation. In 1825, 1826, and 
1827 he was a member of the general assembly; in 1829, at the age of 27, he was 
elected representative to congress and remained in the house until his transfer to the 
senate in 1844. He was a firm friend and supporter of John C. Calhoun, and, from 
the beginning of his career, an opponent of Andrew Jackson. See William Garrett, 
Reminiscences of public men in Alabama, for thirty years (Atlanta, 1872), 471-475. 

W. Brewer, Alabama; her history, resources, war record and public men (Mont- 
gomery, 1872), 330-331; Southern history association, Publications (Washington, 
1903), 7: 161, 162. 

James M. Calhoun, a nephew of John C. Calhoun, was born in Abbeville district, 
South Carolina, graduated at South Carolina college in 1826, and came at once to 
Alabama. From 1833 to the secession of the state he was a leader of his party, being 
a member of the general assembly most of the time. Brewer, Alabama, 218; Garrett, 
Reminiscences of public men in Alabama, 288, 289. 

8 Journal of the senate of Alabama, called session, 1832, 6-14; Executive docu- 
ments of the house of representatives, 22 congress, 2 session, 3: no. 141; State papers 
on nullification (Boston, 1834), 219-223; Herman V. Ames, State documents on fed- 
eral relations; the states and the United States (Philadelphia, 1900-), 4: 49; Hunts- 
ville Democrat, January 23, 1834; Mobile Register, December 6, 1833; Southern Ad- 
vocate (Huntsville), November 17, December 22, 1832; Niles’ Weekly Register, 43: 
220; Alabama State Iytelligencer, extra number, n. d. [December, 1833], containing 
message of Governor Gayle of November 19, 1833. 
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supporter of Jackson, was at the political helm, having been 
elected governor in the summer of 1831. Probably no state was 
more loyal, in 1832, to the president, or more earnest in its sup- 
port in general than was Alabama.‘ 

The affection of Alabama for General Jackson and the un- 
wavering support which the state had given him in his political 
aspirations were inspired by gratitude and by the western spirit 
of which he was the chief exponent; it rested particularly on his 
attitude toward Indian affairs. Yt, despite these cireum- 
stances it was on the very rock of an Indian question that a 
goodly portion of the Jackson supporters in Alabama broke 
away from his banner. 

In 1830, despite numerous and extensive cessions, approx- 
imately one-fourth of the territory embraced in the state of 
Alabama was still in the possession and occupancy of the four 
great tribes of the southwest, the Chickasaw, the Choctaw, the 
Cherokee, and the Creeks.° The presence of the Indians * was a 
souree of constant friction,’ and their occupation of some 12,000 


4Ibid; Niles’ Weekly Register, 25: 323, 324; Thomas M. Owen, ‘‘ Annals of Ala- 
bama’’ in A. J. Pickett, History of Alabama and incidentally of Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, from the earliest period (Birmingham, 1900), 678; L. D. Miller, History of 
Alabama, adapted to the use of schools and for general reading (Birmingham, 1901), 
104. ‘‘In Alabama, the enthusiasm for Jackson was probably greater than in any 
other State in the Union; he had fought battles and won victories on its soil, he had 
protected the men, women, and children of the State from massacre by the Indians.’’ 
William Birney, James G. Birney and his times (New York, 1890), 40, 41. General 
; Jackson owned conSiderable property in the state, notably a large and valuable planta- 
tion near Huntsville. He spent much time in the state in the early twenties, and 

many Alabamians regarded him as a fellow citizen. 
5 William Darby and Theodore Dwight, Jr., New Gazetteer of the United States of 
America . . . itmeluding . . . geographical, historical, political, and statis- 
} | tical information ; with the population of 1830 (Hartford, 1833), 13; Jedidiah Morse, 
Report to the secretary of war of the United States, on Indian affairs, comprising a 
narrative of a tour in the summer of 1820 (New Haven, 1822); Brewer, Alabama, 

34-36; Miller, History of Alabama, 101 ff. 
. 6 In 1830, according to the estimate of the war Jepartment, the Indians of Ala- 
bama numbered about 20,000, most of them being Creeks. Niles’ Weekly Register, 
36: 132; 40: 280. 

7On March 6, 1830, two years prior to the treaty of Cusseta, President Jackson 
issued a proclamation against squatters in the Creek country; and the United States 
marshal, in accordance with the act of congress of March 3, 1807, was authorized to 
remove any such intruders, using military force if necessary. JIJbid., 38:99. Soon 
after this, a grand jury in Pike, a county adjoining the Creek nation, asserted that 
the territory was under the jurisdiction of Alabama by act of the general assembly 
of 1829, and indicted an officer of the United States for ordering settlers out of the 
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square miles of valuable land a detriment to the material ad- 
vancement of the growing state.* As the settlers in ever increas- 
ing numbers poured in, the desires of the neweomers soon 
reached out after the lands still in the occupancy of the few 
remaining red men; and the demands on the federal government 
for the complete removal of all the Indians from the territory 
of the state increased.’ Agitation for relief culminated in the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, 1830, for the removal of the 
Choctaw; in the treaty of Cusseta, 1832, for the removal of the 
Creeks; and in the treaty of New Echota, 1835, for the removal 
of the remaining Cherokee.*® 

Out of the questions raised by the treaty with the Creeks at 
Cusseta, a grave controversy developed between the state and 
the federal government. The treaty provided that the Creek 
tribe of Indians cede to the United States all their lands east 
of the Mississippi river. Lands were granted to the Indians 
for a new home in the west; it was expressly provided, however, 
that the Indians should not be compelled to migrate, but that 
they might if they so desired remain in the ceded territory. The 


section. Jbid., 203, 204. For some reason the issue was not joined. In October, 
1828, a public meeting in Montgomery protested against the support given to the 
Creeks in the territory of Alabama on the ground that it was ‘‘ founded in usurpa 
tion’’ and unconstitutional; and resolutions were adopted asserting that Alabama as 
a sovereign state had exclusive jurisdiction over all territory and all peoples within 
her boundaries. The meeting urged the general assembly to provide immediately for 
the division of the Indian country into counties. The spirit of the meeting was well 
shown by the appointment of a ‘‘committee of correspondence’’ to keep up com- 
munication with different parts of the state. Ibid. 35: 123. In 1829, Chief Justice 
Marshall had fully examined the character and extent of the Indian right to the soil, 
and had decided that the right was that of occupancy alone, and that the ultimate 
title was in the government. The decision maintained, however, that this right of 
occupancy was absolute, and could be divested only by contract. Johnston v. McIn- 
tosh, 8 Wheaton, 543. 

8 Niles’ Weekly Register, 37:12, 13. See message of Governor Murphy, dated 
January 1, 1826, in Southern Advocate, January 27, 1826, and that of Governor Pick- 
ens, dated November 21, 1825, in ibid., December 9, 1825, and June 9, 1826. 

*C. C. Clay to Secretary of War Cass, October 8, 1833, in ibid.. November 11, 
1833; George Petrie, ‘‘ Alabama from 1819 to 1865’’ in The south in the building of 
the nation: a history of the southern states designed to record the south’s part in the 
making of the American nation; to portray the character and genius, to chronicle the 
achievements and progress and to illustrate the life and traditions of the southern 
people (Richmond, 1909), 2: 277. A similar movement was going on in Georgia, 
1825-27, which had great influence on sentiment in Alabama. Ames, State documents 
on federal relations, 3: 25 ff. 

10 United States statutes at large, 7: 478-486; Niles’ Weekly Register, 42: 116, 117. 
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immediate cause for the threatened breach grew out of the fifth 
article of the treaty.’ This provided for the removal by the 
federal authorities ** of all white intruders until the country was 
surveyed, except that those who had planted crops in the terri- 
tory, without injury to the Creeks, were to be permitted to re- 
main until these crops were gathered. In the light of human 
nature, such a provision was worse than useless. Not only did 
the settlers already established refuse to move, even when their 
crops had been gathered,’ but immediately there was a rush 
into the new lands by settlers from other portions of the state."* 
This movement began as soon as the treaty had been signed and 
before the formal assertion, by act of the general assembly, of 
the state’s authority over the ceded lands. Therefore, when the 
United States marshal supported by troops from Fort Mitchell 
attempted, in August, 1832, to carry the terms of the treaty into 
effect by ordering the squatters to withdraw, there was a clash."® 
A few months later, the jurisdictional rights of the state were 
asserted by the general assembly, and nine counties were created 
in the old territory of the Creek nation.*® The state authorities 


11 Article 5 read: ‘‘ All intruders on the country hereby ceded shall be removed 
therefrom in the same manner as intruders may be removed by law from other public 
lands, until the country is surveyed and the selections made; excepting however from 
this provision those white persons who have made their own improvements, and not 
expelled the Creeks from theirs. Such persons may remain until their crops are 
gathered. After the country is surveyed and the selections made, this article shall 
not operate on that part of it not included in such selections. But intruders shall, in 
the manner above described, be removed from the selections for the term of five years 
from the ratification of this treaty, or until the same are conveyed to white persons.’’ 
Ibid., 42: 116, 117; United States statutes at large, 7: 478-486. 

12In the manner prescribed by the act of March 3, 1807. This act provides for 
the interposition of the United States marshal and the employment of the military 
forces of the United States, under the orders of the president; it furnished the au- 
thority by virtue of which the proceedings in Alabama in relation to this subject took 
place. Joseph Hodgson, Cradle of the confederacy; or the times of Troup, Quitman 
and Yancey (Mobile, 1876), 180; Cass to Gayle, September 5, 1833, in Southern Ad- 
vocate, October 15, 1833. 

18 Cass to Gayle, September 5, 1833 in ibid., October 15, 1833. 

14 Huntsville Democrat, November 14, 1833; Tuscaloosa Expositor, n. d., in ibid. 

15 Austill, deputy marshal, to Gayle, November 17, 1832; Gayle to Austill, Novem- 
ber 26, 1832, in Gayle manuscripts belonging to Dr. Thomas M. Owen; Montgomery 
Gazette, August 31, 1832; Niles’ Weekly Register, 43: 22; Petrie, in The south in 
the building of the nation, 2: 277; Thomas C. MeCorvey, ‘‘The mission of Francis 
Seott Key to Alabama in 1833,’’ in Alabama historical society, Transactions (Mont- 
gomery, 1904), 4: 146. 

16 Act approved December 18, 1832. 
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urged that the extension of state control over the ceded territory 
was authorized and encouraged by the general government." 
The governor asserted, further, in justification of the act of the 
legislature in creating the counties, that the sovereignty of a 
state implied the control of all the people within its borders; 
that the act of cession destroyed the Creek nation and rendered 
the individual Indians subject to the same control as other res- 
idents; and that the expulsion of the settlers implied the expul- 
sion of the state and county officials, rendering nugatory all 
efforts at the enforcement of the laws in the territory."* 

Despite the earlier clash, in the summer of 1832, the whole 
question was in a sense in abeyance from the meeting of the 
legislature in December, 1832, until the following summer. The 
trouble then broke out anew. In August, in a conflict between 
Hardeman Owens, a petty official of Russell county (one of the 
counties created in the former Creek nation) and federal troops 
under the direction of the United States marshal,’* Owens was 
killed.” This action together with other incursions made into 
the disputed territory by the troops, kindled ‘‘an excitement that 
was rapidly extended over the whole of the new counties, and 
in some degree throughout the State.’’** Meetings of the people 
were held, vigorous resolutions of protest were passed, and it 
seemed that the citizens of the state would attempt forcibly to 
resist the marshal and the United States troops.” Gayle fol- 

17‘*The right of the State of Alabama to extend its jurisdiction over the district 
in question is fully admitted.’’ Cass to Gayle, October 22, 1833, in Washington 
Globe, October 26, 1833, and in Southern Advocate, November 11, 1833; Niles’ 
Weekly Register, 45: 155; message of Gayle to the general assembly, November 11, 
1833; Hodgson, Cradle of the confederacy, 188-190. 

18 Message of Gayle, November 19, 1833, in Alabama State Intelligencer, extra, 
n. d. [December, 1833]; see also McCorvey, ‘‘The mission of Francis Scott Key to 
Alabama in 1833,’’ in Alabama historical society, Transactions, 4: 147. 

19 Under the power granted in the constitution over public territory and in aceor- 
dance with the act of congress of March 3, 1807, the president, through the secretary 
of war, had issued orders in September, 1832, for the removal of all intruders on the 
Indian lands, following the stipulations of the treaty of Cusseta; and it was under 
these orders that the marshal was acting. Niles’ Weekly Register, 45: 144; Hunts 
ville Democrat, January 23, 1834. 

20 Niles’ Weekly Register, 45: 7, 37, 143, 159, 160, 290. 

21 Message of Gayle, November 19, 1833, in the Alabama State Intelligencer, 
extra, n. d. [December, 1833]; Huntsville Democrat, October 24, November 7, 1833; 
Gayle to Crawford, August 20, 1833, in Gayle manuscripts. 

22 Southern Advocate, October 29, 1833. See Niles’ Weekly Register, 45: 123, for 
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lowed his vigorous protest of August 26 to Cass ** with a more 
pacific note, and issued a proclamation, dated October 7, 1833, 
to the excited inhabitants of the new counties counselling quiet, 
order, and a strict observance of the laws.** Gayle did not fail, 
though, even in his pacific proclamation, to insist that the action 
of the federal authorities was ‘‘a palpable and indefensible in- 
rasion of the acknowledged rights of this state, and in its ten- 
dency, utterly subversive of our free and happy form of govern- 
ment.’’*? And sundry other phrases, taken in conjunction with: 
previous statements and actions of the governor, were inter- 
preted by the supporters of the president in Alabama as plainly 
encouraging forcible resistance to any attempts at removal on 
the part of the United States marshal.” 

By these means and by other conciliatory measures, however, 
danger of a further physical collision between the settlers and 
the federal officials was averted.** The officers and soldiers re- 
sponsible for the death of Owens were indicted by the Russell 
county grand jury; ** and demand was made on the commanding 
officer at Fort Mitchell for their delivery into the hands of the 
state; ** but by fortuitous means, the case was never brought to 
an issue.*° 


the meeting at Hayneville, Lowndes county (not in the Indian country), on Septem- 
ber 28, 1833, in which it was declared that ‘‘the removal of our citizens from their 
settlements by force is unconstitutional, oppressive, and utterly subversive of the 
sovereignty of the State, and we cannot and will not submit to it.’’ See also the 
meetings in the Indian country, in Talladega county, Macon county, and others, in 
October. Ibid., 45: 160. 

23 Hodgson, Cradle of the Confederacy, 187 ff. 

24 See Niles’ Weekly Register, 45: 144, where the proclamation is given in full; 
Alabama State Intelligencer, extra, n. d. [December, 1833] 

25 Message of November 19, 1833, in ibid. 

26 See editorial in the anti-Gayle paper, Huntsville Democrat, January 23, 1834. 
Publie meetings were held in which ‘‘ lives, fortunes, and sacred honor’’ were pledged 
to help Gayle, if needed. Southern Advocate, October 29, 1833. 

27 Hodgson, Cradle of the confederacy, 202; Gayle to Elliott, the sheriff of Russell 
county, September 24, 1833, Gayle to Curry, and Gayle to Crawford, August 20, 1833, 
in Gayle manuscripts. 

28 MeCorvey, ‘‘The mission of Francis Scott Key to Alabama in 1833,’’ in Ala- 
bama historical society, Transactions, 4: 150. 

29 Pickett, solicitor, to Major MeIntosh, October 14, 1833, in Southern Advocate, 
November 5, 1833; Alabama State Intelligencer, October 26, 1833. 

80 **A Gordian knot has been cut! The soldier who killed Owens in Alabama has 
deserted, and the officer who commanded has given bond for his appearance in 
court.’’ Niles’ Weekly Register, 45: 291. The bond of the officer was forfeited, 
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The underlying principle of the state’s contention was, first, 
that the constitution did not confer on the general government 
power to make treaties in derogation of the right of the state 
to complete territorial jurisdiction within its limits; *' and, see 
ond, that the mode of procedure in the removal of intruders 
from the public lands provided by act of congress, March 3, 
1807 —the authority under which the proceedings in Alabama 
occurred — did not apply to intruders upon lands lying within 
the boundaries of any state, but was applicable only in territory 
where no state government had been established.**? Georgia 
had assumed the same position in 1825-1827.*" 

Furthermore, it was urged that the succession of acts, running 
over a period of thirty years, conferring upon settlers the right 
of preémption to unoceupied lands, covered the case of settlers 
upon the vacant lands handed over by the Creeks, but not in 
actual occupation. This was a position taken, of course, only 
after the treaty of Cusseta had been consummated, and the lands 
in the Creek nation had been transferred to the United States 
under certain restrictions as to specific grants.“* This latter 
contention was accepted by the secretary of war at the very 
beginning of the controversy, provided there was no interfer 
ence with the Indian rights guaranteed by the treaty. To the 
inquiries of certain members of the Alabama delegation to con- 
gress, early in December, 1832, Cass had replied that the gov- 
ernment desired to evade all unnecessary severity towards cit 
izens who had located on any part of the ceded territory; but 
that it certainly would keep its faith and fulfill its compacts 
after the larger issue had been settled. MeCorvey, ‘‘The mission of Francis Scott 
Key to Alabama in 1833,’’ in Alabama historical society, Transactions, 4: 151, note. 

31 Gayle to Cass, October 2, 1833, in Southern Advocate, October 15, 1833; Hodg 
son, Cradle of the Confederacy, 183. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ames, State documents on federal relations, 3: 25 ff.: see also Ulrich B. Phil 
lips, Georgia and state rights. A study of the political history of Georgia from the 
revolution to the civil war, with particular regard to federal relations (Washington, 
1902). See also the instructions of the commissioner of Indian affairs to Colonel 
Josiah Harmar, directing Harmar, who was engaged in removing intruders from 
Indian lands, to employ military force in ejecting settlers on United States lands 
only when such lands were ‘‘not within the limits of any State.’’ Hodgson, Cradle 
of the confederacy, 181; Huntsville Democrat, November 28, 1833. 


84 Gayle to Cass, October 2, 1833, in Southern Advocate, October 15, 1833; Hodg 
son, Cradle of the confederacy, 181, 182. 
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under the treaty. Further, the secretary wrote: ‘‘Taking into 
view the fact that the season for agricultural labor will not 
arrive for some time, that the surveys are nearly completed, 
and that as soon as they are received the locations of the in- 
dividual reservations will be made, another tract selected for 
each will be assigned and delivered to him, I do not see that any 
injury would result to the Indians by permitting these persons 
who had obtained peaceable possession of the land on which they 
live, and do not retain it to the exclusion of any Indian, justly 
entitled to it, to occupy these tracts till the several selections 
are made. If, however, any of them are selected for the Indians, 
it will be expected that the occupants relinquish possession with- 
in thirty days after such selection is made. This arrangement 
seems to me to be an equitable one, and I trust will be satisfac- 
tory to all persons interested in the subject. I hope, further, 
that after the locations are made, quick possession will be relin- 
quished to the Indians, so that the government will not be com- 
pelled to resort for that purpose to measures which I am anxious 
to avoid.’’** Similar replies were sent to Senator Gabriel 
Moore and to certain residents of Pike county, adjoining the 
Creek country.” 

Gayle and his supporters, relying on these letters of the sec- 
retary of war, placed the entire responsibility for the condition 
of affairs on the federal: government. The letters of Cass were 
before the general assembly when the act creating the new coun- 
ties was passed.*” During the controversy, stress was constant- 
ly laid upon the difficulties that would ensue from the abolition 
of county government, with court and officers, and the state 
administration, vigorously asserting its good faith in the action 
taken, stood prepared to lay these difficulties at the door of 
Lewis Cass and Andrew Jackson.* 

85 Cass to King and Clay, December, 1832, in Southern Advocate, November 12, 
1833; Hodgson, Cradle of the confederacy, 189. 

x6 Alabama State Intelligencer, extra, n. d. [December, 1833], containing Gayle’s 
message of November 19, 1833. 

37 See ante, note 15. 

38 ‘¢ After the publication of these letters, no one, whatever his respect for the laws 
and rights of others, could have supposed he was doing wrong or violating any of the 
duties of a good citizen by making a settlement in this part of the State; and it is 


submitted to the impartial judgment of all candid minds, whether the great body of 
settlers have not been involved in this present difficulty without any fault on their 
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At this juncture, fortunately, there was room for compromise. 
The Alabama delegation in congress, led by senators King and 
Moore, friends and supporters of the president, began to inter- 
est itself in the matter; and early in December, 1833, in a per- 
sonal conference with Jackson, King received assurances that 
‘‘No measures should be taken for the removal of the settlers 
who had not interfered with the possessions of the Indians;’’ 
these assurances were conveyed to Governor Gayle in a letter 
from ex-Governor Murphy.” The secretary of war, Mr. Cass, 
acceded to what the president had determined upon; and to fur- 
ther the adjustment of the question at issue, appointed Francis 
Scott Key, then a district attorney in Washington, as a special 
commissioner to proceed to Alabama to represent the general 
government in adjusting all questions in dispute.*° Cass also 
wrote to Governor Gayle that there had been a misunderstand- 
ing or a mistake in the transmission of orders, that the officer 
in command of the federal troops in the Creek country had been 
directly instructed to submit to all legal process.** With these 
assurances, upon the arrival of Mr. Key, everything was rapidly 


part.’’ ‘The treaty extinguished the Indian title to the land, and the Indians had 
become citizens of the State and amenable to its laws by their own consent, thereby 
obviating all objections growing out of our former relations with their people.’’ 
Message of Gayle, November 19, 1833, in Alabama State Intelligencer, extra, n. d. 
[ December, 1833]; Hodgson, Cradle of the confederacy, 189, 190. 

89 Murphy’s letter, dated December 3, 1833, said: ‘‘I believe it was never in- 
tended to expel all the people from the ceded Creek territory. This would evidently 
be carrying the thing beyond the justice or necessity of the case. The order issued 
was general in its nature to apply to what had taken place, and to cover every stip- 
ulation of the treaty intended for the benefit of the Indians. It was merely asserting 
the control of the Government over the subject, should there arise the necessity to 
exercise it; but evidently the execution of the order would be governed by necessity. 
Why remove the whole population while only a few individuals have been guilty of 
trespass, and indeed while the Indians for whose benefit all this was done had no de- 
sire that any but a very few should be removed? It never could have been necessary, 
and therefore could never have been intended.’’ IJbid., 197. See also King to Gayle, 
December 6, 1833, in the Gayle manuscripts. 

40 Hodgson, Cradle of the Confederacy, 198; Southern Advocate, November 26 and 
December 31, 1833. 

#1‘ You will see,’’ wrote Cass, ‘‘that the supremacy of the civil authorities will be 
asserted and maintained as far as depends on the executive. These orders and in- 
structions will be sufficient to insure the due submission of the troops now in Alabama 
to all legal process, and I trust will be satisfactory to your Excellency.’’ See Gayle’s 
special message of December 20, 1833, in ibid., December 21, 1833; ibid., November 
12, 1833; Cass to Crawford, in Washington Globe, October 26, 1833; Hodgson, Cradle 
of the confederacy, 201, 202. 
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adjusted.” Key informed the governor that by the middle of 
January, 1834, all exemptions created by the treaty for the In- 
dian chiefs would be laid off; that the ‘‘settlers upon all the 
lands outside of these allotments would be released from the 
stipulations of the treaty;’’ that settlers would be no longer 
subject to removal, and that they would be permitted, if they 
desired, to purchase the lands allotted to the Indians.** In view 
of the early date on which they were to go into effect, these 
terms, together with Cass’ recognition of the jurisdiction of the 
state courts, convinced Gayle that the whole controversy raging 
over a year’s time had been adjusted to the complete satisfaction 
of the settlers in the Creek country and to the absolute vindica- 
tion of the state’s contention; and in December he sent a mes- 
sage to this effect to the general assembly, then in session.“ 

During the year 1833, while the relations between the state 
administration and the general government were thus in a con- 
dition of tension, and when an open rupture with the possibility 
of a resort to arms seemed imminent, a distinct change in polit- 
ical sentiment and alignment was being brought about in Ala- 
bama.* Prior to this time, though an incipient opposition to 
the democratic-republican party was developing around the 
friends and supporters of Clay and Adams in Alabama, the state 
was soundly attached to Andrew Jackson and his way of think- 
ing; and, as has been shown, while the question of federal inter- 
ference in the reserved or assumed rights of a state was agitating 
a sister commonwealth, the people of Alabama in general: were 
content to follow the old union and Jackson leaders.** This 

42 Southern Advocate, December 31, 1853. 

43 Key to Gayle, December 16, 1833, in ibid.; Hodgson, Cradle of the confederacy, 
202. 

44‘*The principal object of this unpleasant controversy having been obtained by 
asserting and vindieating those great principles which were established by the Con- 
stitution for the security of the people and for the protection of the States, in the 
exercise of their rightful jurisdiction, it cannot fail to be a source of the highest sat- 
isfaction to our fellow citizens in these new counties that the calamity which at one 
period they were threatened has been averted, and of pride and patriotic exultation 
to our people everywhere that the supremacy of the civil over the military authority 
has been successfully maintained.’’ Governor’s message in Southern Advocate, De- 
eember 31, 1835. 

45 Huntsville Democrat, November 14, December 5 and 12, 1833, and January 23, 
1834. 

46 King to Gayle, December 6, 1823, and January 4, 1834, in Gayle manuscripts. 
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general acclaim almost silenced the raucous states’ rights or 
nullification voice raised here and there in protest; the vigorous 
opposition in certain quarters to the protective tariff measures 
was for the time overridden; officially, and to a considerable 
degree, unofficially, Calhoun and South Carolina were con- 
demned. It was hard to desert the ‘‘old hero’’ who had done 
so much to clear Alabama of the redskins; and it was difficult 
to make some believe, even in 1833, that ‘‘the General’’ could in 
any way desire to run counter to the best interests of Alabama.” 

Yet the leaven, made up of a composite of ingredients, was 
none the less working. Threats levelled at the South Carolin- 
ians took on a new light when their thunders were directed at 
Alabamians. This changing sentiment was well illustrated in 
the concluding paragraph of Governor Gayle’s message to the 
general assembly at the special session in November, 1833. ‘*In 
the present controversy,’’ Gayle said, ‘‘my situation had not 
been free from difficulty and embarrassment. Yielding as I had 
done, for the last ten years, a sincere and disinterested support 
to the distinguished citizen who now fills the presidency, it was 
with the utmost reluctance that I felt myself constrained to op- 
pose the course he had adopted. The country, too, had but 
recently emerged from the gloom of a threatened conflict with 
a sister State, and it was foreseen that even a difference of 
opinion with the administration would tend to awaken the fears 
and alarm the apprehensions of many good citizens. The sup- 
pression of the State government, or the maintenance of its laws 
in eight flourishing and prosperous counties, were the alterna- 
tives presented, and I embraced that to which I was directed by 
the solemn obligation I had assumed as the chief magistrate of 
one of the independent States of this Union.’’ * 

Although Gayle’s reélection to the governorship in 1833, at 
the height of the controversy, was an endorsement of his posi 

47 Huntsville Democrat, November 14, December 12, 1833; January 30, 1854. 
Meetings were held in the northern portions of the state in support of Jackson against 
Gayle. See especially the meeting at Huntsville, November 2, 1833, ibid., November 
7, 1833. The Madison county grand jury, in formal resolutions, condemned the gov 
ernor for his course, ibid., October 31, 1833. See also King to Gayle, December 4, 
1833, in Gayle manuscripts. 

48 Governor’s message of November 19, 1833, in Alabama State Intelligencer, 
extra, n. d. [December, 1833] 
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tion, yet a number of influential newspapers, among them the 
Huntsville Democrat and the Mobile Register, and a strong 
group of prominent men steadily opposed his action and sup- 
ported the position of the federal government.*® The Mobile 
Register, one of the leading papers of the state, kept up a steady 
fire on Gayle, and twitted him for what the Register considered 
his inconsistency, challenging any man in South Carolina to 
write a better nullifying document than Gayle’s second inaug- 
ural.°° Gayle and his supporters saw, however, a marked dis- 
tinction between the position of Alabama in insisting on the 
right to control the territory and the people of the state and the 
attitude of South Carolina in nullifying a tariff law. They 
would have maintained that, in the case of the Creek controver- 
sy, the federal government was attempting to withhold from the 
state rights reserved to it by the constitution, while in the case 
of South Carolina the power to enact tariff laws, no matter how 
unjust, was specifically conferred on the federal congress by the 
constitution. When the administration at Washington insisted 
on its obligation to enforce the terms of a treaty, the state 
authorities retorted that the constitution was a ‘‘higher law’’ 
than a treaty.” 

Having taken his position boldly, Governor Gayle naturally 
desired an expression on the part of the legislature in approba- 
tion of his course and principles, the more especially since it 
was being charged by his opponents over the state that there 

49 In a long editorial on the state of parties in Alabama, the Huntsville Democrat 
(January 23, 1834), speaking of the attitude assumed by the governor, said: ‘‘ These 
principles, deliberately professed, made him at once, in our estimate, the wildest and 
worst of nullifiers, . . . taken in full extent, . . . made him, . . as 
governor, profess himself to be ready to array the militia of the State eguinst the 
execution of a law of Congress, without the mandate of either a Legislature or a 
Convention. . . We saw him, with full forethought, desert the principles of the 
party to which he had belonged and throw himself into the ranks of that party, 
which he had before professed to hold almost in abhorrence.’’ 

50 The Mobile Register compared the position taken by Gayle in his message to the 
legislature in December, 1832, with his second inaugural address of December, 1833. 
Commenting on this latter statement, the issue for December 6, 1833 said: ‘‘ And 
yet, his Excellency, not long before, took oceasion to denounce nullification in good 
set terms; perhaps he has a prejudice against the phrase; it may be that he thinketh 
it unpopular, or that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.’’ 

51 McCorvey, ‘‘The mission of Francis Scott Key to Alabama in 1833,’’ in Ala- 
bama historical society, Transactions, 4: 155, 156; Hodgson, Cradle of the confed- 
eracy, 192. 
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had been no expression of the people’s will on the grave ques- 
tion.*? Gayle had always been a man of great personal pop- 
ularity, so that he was sure of strong support on that score; 
in addition, since his contest had been with the federal govern- 
ment, the extreme states’ rights, or nullification group, — a fae- 
tion which had hated Gayle before but feared the encroachments 
of the federal government more,— had no choice but to rally 
to his support in the present contingency.** Since the members 
of the assembly had been chosen before the controversy arose 
and therefore without reference to the issue, it seemed that the 
governor’s popularity would be an important factor.” 

In pursuance of the purpose of Gayle’s friends, that part of 
the governor’s message relating to the Creek controversy was 
referred for consideration to a select committee of the house, 
headed by Jesse Beene, of Dallas county, a close political ally 
of the governor. The union men on the committee urged that 
since the difficulty had been settled, it was worse than useless 
to bring on a discussion about abstract principles which would 
only extend the excitement then existing, and they therefore 
opposed any report.” But the friends of the governor and the 
nullifiers, after a discussion lasting for several weeks, finally 
submitted for the consideration of the house a series of resolu- 
tions sustaining the governor in his every contention.” 

52 See ante, note 48. 

53 Southern Advocate, in Huntsville Democrat, December 5, 1833. See also letter 


from Tuscaloosa by A. B. C[litherall], dated November 27, 1833, in Southern Advo- 
cate. 

54 Ibid., January 28, 1834. 

55 Ibid., January 28, 1834; Tuscaloosa Flag of the Union, n. d., in Southern Advo- 
cate, December 31, 1833. 

56 Ibid., January 28, 1834. Senator William R. King wrote Gayle that he hoped 
the matter would be allowed to rest as it was, without legislative action, as this 
might disturb the harmony of the ‘‘Friends of the Union.’’ See letter of January 
4, 1834, in Gayle manuscripts. The union men said the governor was entitled to a 
vote of thanks for having done the state no harm, after bringing the people to the 
verge of disaster! Southern Advocate, January 28, 1834. 

57 These resolutions, five in number, declared that the removal of settlers was un- 
necessary and would be destructive of the prosperity of the citizens and subversive 
of the jurisdiction of the state; that the act of 1807, providing for the employment 
of military force in the removal of intruders, was destructive of free government and 
incompatible with the jurisdiction and sovereignty of the state; that the general gov- 
ernment had no constitutional power to interfere with the municipal affairs of the 
state (of which the present matter was one); and that the treaty making power of 
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The resolutions were acrimoniously discussed in the house. 
Beene led the forces in favor of adoption; Arthur F. Hopkins, 
the most prominent whig of the state, marshalled the opposition. 
Hopkins contended that the constitutionality of the act of 1807 
had never before been questioned, though the power conferred 
by it had been repeatedly exercised. ‘‘We are arraying the 
State against the United States without the form of law,’’ Hop- 
kins said; and he asserted that action contemplated under the 
resolutions would be ‘‘Nullifieation worse than South Caro- 
lina’s.’’ His chief argument, however, was on the expediency of 
the resolutions; and he constantly asserted that the majority of 
the people of Alabama opposed such action as the passage of 
the resolutions might entail.** When through test votes the gov- 
ernor’s friends found, to their great surprise, that the resolu- 
tions could never receive a majority, they set out to prevent 
open rejection by laying the measure on the table or by re-com- 
mitting; and they now took the position formerly urged by the 
union men. ‘‘The matter is over,’’ they now said, ‘‘why pursue 
the Governor so vindictively ; why offer the censure which rejec- 
tion would imply? Let the resolutions lie on the table.’’** The 
union men, on the other hand, seeing their strength, determined 
to foree the issue. Successive motions to postpone and to lay 
on the table were defeated.” It was then clear that if the main 
question were put, the governor’s supporters would be defeated ; 
and the motion to refer to a select committee, with the tacit 
understanding that no action was to be taken, finally prevailed 
by a vote of 36 to 33, several union men voting with the governor 
in order not to embarrass him any further.” 
the federal government could not extend to encroachments on the reserved rights of 
the state. Jbid.; Alabama department of archives and history, Alabama pamphlets, 
no. 16. 

58 Ibid.; ‘‘Speech of Arthur F. Hopkins, of Madison county, Alabama, against the 
report of the special committee on the Creek controversy,’’ in Alabama department of 
archives and history, Alabama pamphlets, no. 16; Tuscaloosa Flag of the Union, n. d., 
in Southern Advocate, December 31, 1833, and January 21, 1834. 

59 Ibid., January 28, 1834; Huntsville Democrat, January 23, 1834. 

60 The first by a vote of 34 to 33, the second, 39 to 30. Southern Advocate, Janu- 
ary 28, 1834. 

61 See Representative Fleming’s explanation of his vote to refer in his open letter 
to the voters of Madison county, January 27, in Huntsville Democrat, January 30, 
1834. On support for Gayle, see Southern Advocate, January 28 and March 18, 1834. 


The preceding account of the legislative contest is made up from long articles, letters, 
and editorials in the Huntsville Democrat, January 16 and 23, February 6, 13, 27, 
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Despite the fact that the Beene resolutions could not be passed 
even by the injection of the issue of the personal popularity of 
the governor, the legislative contest of December, 1833, and Jan- 
uary, 1834, showed a very rapid increase in the spirit of hostility 
to the general government. When the Ormond resolutions, in 
which the doctrine of nullification was condemned and depre 
eated, had been before a previous legislature, they had been op 
posed by the united nullification forces, amounting, at the most, 
to fifteen or sixteen men in the entire house.” ‘*‘How has the 
thing changed!’’ writes John D. Phelan, editor of the Huntsville 
Democrat, the leading union paper in the state, ‘‘a set of resolu 
tions approbating principles more extravagant than S. Caro- 
lina’s nullification commands the support of nearly an equal half 
of our Legislature, with the Governor at their head. We trust 
that those who feel anxious to maintain the Federal Government 
in the exercise of its proper Constitutional powers will deliberate 
on these things, and see the necessity for future vigilance, eon- 
cert, and energy of action. The Nullifiers are untiring in their 
efforts. It is not only to extend the doctrine of Nullifiecation, but 
to excite an uncompromising and bitter hostility to the Federal 
Government in every way and shape. . . Let the line be 
drawn broad and plain between parties. When men deny being 
Nullifiers, but profess to be States Rights men, let the people de- 
mand of them what they mean by States Rights. We are not 
exclusively partial, by any means, to the Federal Government ; 
it is to be watched with jealousy, for its tendeney is to usurpa- 
tion. Though we love the Union, we cling with as sineere an 
affection to the just Rights of the States. But in looking for 
these rights, we do not hold ourselves at liberty to weaken or 
make void any part of that solemn Compact which our fore- 
fathers made and declared the ‘‘Supreme Law of the Land,— the 
Constitution of the United States. Here is the line where we 
should make the rule of judging who is with us and who against 
us. Whoever says there is any remedy against Federal usurpa 
tion, when the Judiciary has failed, when the ballot box has 


March 6, 1834; Tuscaloosa Flag of the Union, January 28, and issues for February 
and March, 1834; Southern Advocate, issues for January and February, 1834; Ala 
bama department of archives and history, ‘‘ Report of the special committee on the 
Creek controversy, ’’ in Bulletin no. 16; Hodgson, Cradle of the confederacy, 203 ff. 


62 Huntsville Democrat, January 23, 1834; see ante, note 2. 
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failed, when petition and remonstrance have failed, when, at last, 
a call for a convention has failed: except in the high and holy 
right of renouncing the Constitution, and falling back on the nat- 
ural right of men to resist oppression, which is above and be- 
yond all Constitutions ; whatever he may profess to the contrary, 
he is not one in whom the Union party should confide.’’ ® 

With the exception of the nullifiers, who were the particular 
followers of Dixon H. Lewis, the men who supported the Beene 
resolutions denied the charges hurled at them by the union 
party, made up largely of Jackson democrats, and asserted vig- 
orously that a declaration of the unconstitutionality of an act of 
congress was not nullification, without action. And Gayle and 
his supporters denounced the union men as federalists and con- 
solidationists.* The chief newspaper support of Gayle came 
from the Tuscaloosa Flag of the Union, a states’ rights journal 
in the capital.” The union men, with the exception, of course, 
of such whigs as Arthur F. Hopkins and other who were co- 
operating with them, asserted, in reply,” that they belonged to 
the ‘‘Democratie school of the war time, — for strict construc- 
tion and a generous support of the Federal Government within 
that construction.’’ ” 


63 Huntsville Democrat, January 23, 1834, editorial on ‘‘The state of parties in 
Alabama.’’ See also ibid., February 13, 1834. 

64 Ibid., February 6, 1834. 

65 Tuscaloosa Flag of the Union, January 29, 1834 ff; Southern Advocate, July 8, 
29, 1834; Huntsville Democrat, February 13, 27, 1834, with numerous extracts from 
the Flag of the Union and the Tuscaloosa Expositor. 

66 With respect to his position in the dispute, Hopkins asserted that he had ‘‘no 
fellowship with either of the largest parties,’’ referring to the union party and the 
states’ rights party of Lewis. Defending a measure of the administration, he de- 
elared that he had never been a Jackson man, and had ‘‘never taken his political 
creed from the powers that be at Washington;’’ that he ‘‘believed no more in the 
infallibility of a President or a Governor than in that of the Pope, or the pretensions 
of Mohammed.’’ He was still more opposed to the visionary and anarchic tenets of 
the nullifiers, —‘‘a party of young hot bloods . . . [by whom] the notion is en- 
tertained that it is chivalrous, — the very pink and essence of chivalry, to tilt against 
the institutions of our country.’’ See article signed ‘‘Claudius,’’ in Southern Ad- 
vocate, April 22, 1834. 

67 ‘* With what face,’’ queried the editor of the Huntsville Democrat, ‘‘ does Gov- 
ernor Gayle charge anyone with being a Consolidationist? Is not he the man who 
declared in his annual message of 1832 that a State bears the same relation to the 
United States that a county does to a State? Such a doctrine is the very essence of 
consolidation, and what as we utterly deprecate. . .’’ Huntsville Democrat, Febru- 
ary 27, 1834. 
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Thus during the years of 1832, 1833, 1834, the question of 
states’ rights and nullification, brought forward because of the 
Indian problem within the state, was a vital and ever present 
issue throughout Alabama, the subject of general consideration 
and discussion. In 1830, men of all factions, in so far as there 
were differences of political alignment, were strict construction- 
ists; but at the beginning of the discussions over the tariff and 
nullification, only a small group had definitely set itself forward 
in favor of the extreme states’ rights doctrine of a later time. 
In the period of the early thirties, however, the states’ rights 
men of whig persuasion and the ultra states’ rights men of the 
old democracy, — followers of Dixon H. Lewis and James M. 
Calhoun, — tended, because of the nature of the questions under 
agitation, to unite in opposition to the advanced unionist posi- 
tion of Jackson and his supporters. And, moreover, the union- 
ism of the Jackson democracy was enhanced and broadened by 
its opposition to this growing states’ rights movement. This 
alignment and the alliance of the states’ rights whigs and the 
nullifying wing of the democratic party appeared clearly and 
distinctly in the discussions growing out of the Creek contro- 
versy, especially during the legislative session of 1833-34, in the 
matter of the Beene resolutions; and in the discussions that fol- 
lowed throughout the state during the year 1834. For a few 
years the party groups in Alabama continued to form on this 
basis, only to give way, about 1838, on the financial question. 

The rapidly developing spirit of sectionalism was emphasized, 
in these early years of the thirties, by the fact that the states’ 
rights whigs and the nullifying democrats were, in general, to be 
found in the cotton counties of the southern part of the state, 
while the old union democrats and the strong union whigs were 
settled largely in the northern sections. 

Tueopore H. Jack 
Emory UNIversity 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA 





























SIR JOHN JOHNSON, LOYALIST 


Sir John Johnson was one of those unfortunate men who, at 
the outbreak of the revolutionary war, were forced to choose 
between loyalty to the English king and rebellion. Cireum- 
stances of birth and training, family honors and vast posses- 
sions due to the generosity of the British government, largely 
decided the question for Sir John. For his loyalty partisans 
have censured him severely, while on the other hand his admir- 
ers and relatives have praised him unstintedly for his fidelity to 
the mother country. It would seem that something might well 
be said in support of either view; obviously the truth lies some- 
where between the two extremes. 

Sir John was of Irish and German descent. His father, Sir 
William Johnson, came from Ireland about 1739 in order to take 
charge of a large estate in the Mohawk valley owned by his 
uncle, Sir Peter Warren.’ Shortly after his arrival the young 
and then obseure Irishman paid £5 for a young German girl 
named Catherine Weisenberg, whom he made his housekeeper 
and who later bore him three children, John, Nancy, and Mary.” 
While caring for his uncle’s estate William Johnson did not for- 
get to look out for himself; and his prosperity was such that in 
1742, the year of his son’s birth, he built a massive stone man- 
sion on the north bank of the Mohawk river, eighteen miles 
northwest of Schenectady.* Here at Mount Johnson, as the 
place was called, John Johnson spent his childhood. His early 
education must have been rather inadequate, since as a seven- 
teen-year-old student at the academy at Philadelphia he was 
reported to be ‘‘still backward in writing and eciphering.’’* His 

1 William L. Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, bart. (Albany, 1865), 
1: 60-62. 

2Sir William married her on her death bed in order to legitimize his children. 
See Jeptha R. Simms, Frontiersmen of New York: showing customs of the Indians, 


vicissitudes of the pioneer white settlers, and border strife in two wars (Albany, 1882- 
1883), 1: 204. 

8 Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, bart., 1: 65, 81. 

4Edmund B. O’Callaghan, Documentary history of the state of New York (Al- 
bany, 1849-1851), 2: 785-787. 
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military advancement, however, was not neglected and in 1760, 
at the age of eighteen, he was made captain of a company of 
New York militia.* 

The period was one of dissension between the French and Eng 
lish, and Mount Johnson as a frontier post of New York was 
armed to the teeth, constantly ready to repel attacks. In 1746 
William Johnson succeeded Colonel Schuyler in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs® and in 1756 he was commissioned as 
‘*Colonel, agent and sole superintendent of all affairs of the Six 
Nations and other Indians.’’* In 1755 he won his military spurs 
at Crown Point and was knighted for his service. From this 
time forward the family’s fortune and prestige were assured, and 
the road to preferment was made easy for Sir William’s son. 
The father’s position naturally gave the youth an opportunity to 
gain a wide knowledge of Indian affairs. He saw active service 
in Pontiae’s war;* and having joined Bradstreet’s expedition ° 
at the head of three hundred Indians, he suffered many hard- 
ships on the disastrous return trip."® The following year he vis- 
ited England, where he was presented at court and knighted. A 
few months later he was mentioned for a governor’s post in 
America, and on the whole he seems to have been rather well 
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received in England.” 
After his return to the Mohawk valley in 1766 he began to 


busy himself with local affairs. He became the first grand mas- 
ter of a masonic lodge organized at Johnstown; two vears later 
ya he was commissioned colonel of a regiment of horse to be formed 
in the northern district of New York. Political matters began 

| to claim his attention, and in the election of January, 1769, he 
was urged to run against Philip Schuyler who was up for re- 
election from Albany county. Sir John declined to be a eandi- 
date and Schuyler was returned; but the affair none the less 
augmented the bad feeling between the two families,"* since in 
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the election Sir William declined to support Schuyler because 
of a motion made by the latter in the previous assembly.'* There 
were also hard feelings between Sir William and Schuyler owing 
to friction in military affairs. Sir William as brigadier-general 
of one of the two districts of New York had grown accustomed 
to being consulted in regard to the appointment of field officers. 
It appears that Schuyler, who had influence with Governor 
Moore, disregarded Sir William’s prerogative and succeeded in 
getting some officers commissioned whom Sir William regarded 
as incompetent and as having been selected with ‘‘notorious par- 
tiality.’’** This trouble between the two families explains, at 
least in part, the alacrity with which Schuyler later carried out 
orders directed against the son of his old opponent. 

In 1753 Sir William received a grant of land known as the 
Kingsborough patent, situated some ten miles west of Mount 
Johnson. On this tract of land, in 1763, Sir William built a 
second mansion which he named Johnson Hall. Soon afterward 
the town of Johnstown was laid out about one half mile south- 
west of the Hall,** and when in 1772 Tryon county was carved 
out of the western part of Albany county, this town became the 
county seat. Since the Johnson family were foremost in wealth 
and influence, it is not surprising to find that Guy Johnson, a 
son-in-law of Sir William, was made a judge and Sir John a 
justice of the peace in the new county. The Mohawk Indians 
considered the family their protectors and undoubtedly were 
greatly influenced at the outbreak of the war by the attitude of 
their benefactors. The position of the Johnsons was further 
strengthened by the presence of a number of Scotch Highlanders 
who in 1773 had settled on Sir William’s land as tenants and 
who were devoted to him personally.’® 

In July, 1774, when the relations between the American col- 
onies and Great Britain were growing more strained and the 
tionary war and of the leading events in the other colonies at that period (New York, 
1879), 1: 73. 

13 Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, bart., 2: 316. 
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Indian question was acute, Sir William died suddenly and Sir 
John and Guy Johnson were left to deal with the trying situa- 
tion. After his father’s death Sir John removed with his fam- 
ily from Mount Johnson to Johnson Hall. In his will Sir Wil- 
liam made generous provision for the eight half-breed children 
he had had by his housekeeper, Mary Brant, and for his two 
sons-in-law, Daniel Claus and Guy Johnson, but the bulk of his 
real estate, consisting of nearly 200,000 acres of land, passed 
into Sir John’s hands. He sueceeded his father as major-gen- 
eral of the militia, and Guy Johnson, who had been closely con- 
nected with Sir William in the management of Indian matters, 
was appointed superintendent of Indian affairs. 

Two months after Sir William’s death the first continental 
congress met and adopted a form of association which was 
transmitted to the different colonies for adoption. In Tryon 
county, the opposition party, led by the Johnsons, was able to 
counteract the German sentiment in favor of the measure. At 
a court held at Johnstown, March 16, 1775, the grand jury drew 
up a declaration opposing the association, and resolved to ‘‘ bear 
faith and true allegiance to their lawful Sovereign, King George 
Ill.”’ This declaration was signed by most of the grand jurors 
and nearly all the magistrates; thirty-four names in all were 
attached."* Two distinct parties took shape in the county; the 
loyalists led by the Johnsons and Butlers, whose chief strength 
lay in the support of the Seoteh Highlanders, and the whigs, 
whose radical principles appealed to the German settlers. 

The declaration of the grand jury stirred the radical element 
to active opposition and whig committees in the four districts 
of Tryon county, Palatine, Canajoharie, German Flats, and 
Mohawk met and declared their approbation of the first conti- 
nental congress. In May, 1775, the Palatine committee declared 
its determination to ‘‘wipe off the indelible disgrace’’ brought 
on the community by the grand jury and ‘‘to be free or die.’’ ** 

Meanwhile the friends of government were not idle. The 
loyalists were strong enough in the New York assembly, which 
met in January, 1775, to secure a vote expressing disapprobation 
of the action taken by the first continental congress. They also 
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prevented delegates from being appointed to the new congress 
which was to meet in May. The whigs in New York City, in 
order to gain their ends, resorted to extra-legal devices. They 
called a mass meeting which in turn authorized the calling of a 
convention to elect delegates to the new continental congress. 
The invitations were sent out to the counties March 16, the same 
day that the grand jury of Tryon county drew up its declara- 
tion. Nine of the counties responded but the invitation was 
apparently ignored in Tryon county, probably because the whig 
committees were not at that time organized for effective work- 
ing.*® 

The convention met April 20, appointed delegates to the sec- 
ond continental congress, and dissolved April 22. The follow- 
ing day the news of the battle of Lexington reached New York 
City and April 28 the whig committee which had decided to pre- 
vent the meeting of the legal assembly, known to be loyal, sent 
out a second letter to the counties, asking them to choose mem- 
bers to a new provincial assembly. The Johnsons in Tryon 
county opposed these illegal proceedings and for a time were 
able to prevent deputies from being chosen. About the middle 
of May the Johnsons appeared with their armed dependents 
and dispersed the people who had gathered in the Mohawk 
district for discussion; at the same time it was reported that 
Johnson Hall had been fortified and that about 250 Highlanders 
were armed, besides part of Sir John’s militia; ‘‘no doubt’’ as 
the whigs believed, ‘‘to prevent the friends of liberty from pub- 
lishing their attachment to the world.’’* It is impossible to 
say how much truth there was in the report that the Highlanders 
and militia were in arms, but it is probable that Sir John was 
using all the influence he could to counteract these extra-legal 
proceedings. Such a course, strictly speaking, was his duty as 
a magistrate and as colonel-general of the militia. 

The whigs in the Mohawk valley dreaded the Indians above 
everything else, and became very much concerned as to the 
course likely to be pursued by the latter. They particularly 
feared the influence of the new Indian superintendent, Guy John- 

19 Force, American Archives, fourth ser., 2: 151; Carl L. Becker, History of poli- 
tical parties in the province of New York, 1760-1776 (Madison, Wis., 1909), 176, 
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son, over his charges. On the other hand, Guy Johnson was 
sure that the whigs were trying to seize him. Dissension in- 
creased between the two factions and, May 25, Guy Johnson 
ealled an Indian conference at Guy Park at which delegates 
from Albany and Tryon counties were present. Little Abraham 
spoke for the Indians and declared their attachment to their 
new superintendent. He insisted that the Indians did not want 
a quarrel with the settlers, but that if their powder was cut off 
they would become distrustful. Nothing was accomplished at this 
conference, and soon afterward Guy Johnson withdrew further 
west to the German Flats district taking his family with him. 
There he called a second congress which was destined never to 
meet, for late in May, in accordance with secret instructions 
received from General Gage, the Indian superintendent with 
his family and a number of white men and Indians withdrew to 
Canada by way of Fort Stanwix.”' 

Soon after the battle of Bunker Hill, Philip Schuyler, who 
had been elected a major-general by the second continental con- 
gress, was put in charge of the northern district by General 
Washington; he had particular instructions to watch Colonel 
Guy Johnson and to counteract as far as possible the effects of 
his influence with the Indians.** When he reached Albany, how- 
ever, he found that the Indian superintendent had fled, leaving 
‘‘Sir John the most prominent loyalist and at the same time 
the most conspicuous friend of the Indians in that region.’’ * 

By this time the Mohawk valley was fairly seething with activ- 
ity. The whig committees met often and deliberated long and 
at times secretly. They arrested, fined, and in some instances 
imprisoned their loyalist neighbors; they exercised the pardon- 
ing power, in case the offender promised reformation along lines 
laid down by them; called for new elections, in cases where the 
old officials seemed loyal to the existing government; met in 
council with the Indians; appointed committees to buy powder 
and lead; and recommended to the inhabitants to have no com- 
mercial dealings with their tory neighbors who had not entered 

21 E. B. O’Callaghan, Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of 
New York (Albany, 1853-87), 8: 635-637. 

22 Force, American archives, fourth ser., 2: 1084, 1085. 
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into the association. In short they were for a time the principal 
organs of local government.” 

In June the Tryon county committee decided to make a list 
of all the inhabitants of the county and to present the association 
to all who had not signed. Lists of all those who refused to sign 
were drawn up and sent to the provincial congress. The whigs 
did not approve of a ‘‘middle of the road’’ position, and the 
neutrality which they tried to urge upon the Indians was barred 
to the white inhabitants. As far as the whig committees were 
concerned those that were not for them were considered as en- 
emies. Sir John occupied a difficult position, but he stood his 
ground and was not in the least overawed by the whig com- 
mittees. In August 1775 he had four hundred men in arms to 
protect Sheriff White who had been in trouble with the whigs 
for some time. The previous spring this noisy official had cut 
down a liberty pole which the Germans had erected and on vari- 
ous oceasions had boasted that he would have the pleasure of 
hanging a good many whigs. As sheriff of the county and 
friend of Sir John he exercised control over the jail at Johns- 
town and lodged whigs there without ‘‘process.’’ Schuyler, be- 
ing apprehensive of evil consequences from the Indians, did not 
interfere. Eventually, however, the inhabitants succeeded in 
driving off the sheriff and Sir John promised not to protect the 
objectionable official any longer.” 

Soon afterward the Tryon county committee sent a committee 
of three with a letter to Sir John. They wished to know if he 
would permit his tenants to form themselves into companies 
according to the regulations of the continental congress; whether 
or not he pretended a ‘‘prerogative’’ to the jail at Johnstown 
and would prevent them from using the building; they also asked 
him what part he expected to take in the coming struggle. Sir 
John delivered a verbal answer to the committee of three. He 
accused the whigs of forcing the people to sign the associations 
and declared that before he would sign or lift his hand against 
the king he would rather ‘‘suffer his head to be eut off.’’ He 
declared that he had never prohibited his tenants from forming 

24Journal of the Tryon county committee of vigilance. Extracts printed in 
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themselves into companies and would not do so but that he was 
sure they would not care to organize. He further told the com- 
mittee that the jail was his until he should be paid the sum of 
£700 which had been advanced by his father for its erection, and 
that he would oppose any illegal use of it. He told the messen- 
gers that he considered the Boston people rebels and that the 
other colonies were no better.*° 

The whigs determined to find out just what Sir John consid- 
ered an illegal use of the jail. When Sheriff White was forced 
to leave the community he was accompanied for some distance 
toward Canada by John Bowen and a man named Clement. 
When these two men returned they were promptly arrested and 
fined £25. They refused to pay a cent and the committee sent 
them to Albany as prisoners. The Albany committee, no doubt 
being crowded for jail room themselves, sent the prisoners back. 
The Tryon county committee decided to make a test case of this. 
Captain Seeber with the help of eight men tried to lodge the 
prisoners in the Johnstown jail, but the jailer, John Hare, and 
two companions resisted Captain Seeber and threatened to 
shoot. The attempt was abandoned and the prisoners were 
turned over to the new whig sheriff, John Fry, who provided 
temporary quarters for them. Later at a committee meeting : 
motion was made to arrest John Hare and his companions for 
opposing Captain Seeber, but the motion was voted down. 
Probably the committee, like General Schuyler, feared at this 
time to oppose Sir John and his claims to the jail, on account 
of the evil consequences such an action might have on the In- 
dians. 

During the early winter months of 1775-76, Sir John entered 
into correspondence with Governor Tyron and began secretly to 
form a battalion and to line up the Indians.” The continental 
congress, which was much concerned regarding the situation in 
the Mohawk valley, received a report concerning a quantity of 
military stores hidden there. On December 30, 1775, General 
Schuyler was instructed to go into that section, seize the arms 
of the tories and apprehend their chief men. The suceess of the 


26 Ibid., fourth ser., 3: 1194, 1245. 
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plan depended to a great extent on secrecy, but having no troops, 
General Schuyler was forced to appeal to the Albany committee 
for men. The committee was puzzled as to what reason they 
could give for collecting a body of men. At this opportune 
moment an affidavit was received declaring that Sir John was 
fortifying his home and had collected three hundred Indians. 
This report was made the ostensible reason for raising the 
militia. The people were stirred to action and by the time Gen- 
eral Schuyler reached Caughnawga he had about nine hundred 
men. The Indians became alarmed and a deputation headed 
by Abraham, a Mohawk chief, met General Schuyler at Schenec- 
tady and complained bitterly of this invasion of their country. 
They pointed out that it broke the terms of the treaty of August, 
1775, whereby it had been agreed that the Mohawk river should 
be left open for trade, that no troops should be sent into the In- 
dian country and that Sir John should not be molested. General 
Schuyler assured the Indians that his purpose was not to inter- 
fere with them but that by special orders of congress he was 
marching up to keep the path open and to prevent the Johns- 
town people from cutting off communications. He further dis- 
patched a letter to Sir John informing him that he was marech- 
ing troops into Tryon county to contravene dangerous designs 
which had been formed there. He asked Sir John to meet him 
between Schenectady and Johnstown in order that no blood 
might be shed. 

Accordingly, Sir John and some of the leading Highlanders 
met General Schuyler at Guy Park, sixteen miles west of Sche- 
nectady. Sir John was asked to give up all military stores in his 
possession or in the county, and all private arms, with a few 
exceptions; and to give his parole of honor not to take up arms 
against America. The Scotch were asked to give over all their 
arms and to select six hostages for their good behavior. Sir 
John objected to these terms and returned home. General 
Schuyler then advanced his army within four miles of Johns- 
town; here Sir John sent counter proposals which the general 
considered unsatisfactory. An ultimatum was returned to Sir 
John allowing him until midnight to give a favorable answer, 
and Lady Johnson, who was a second cousin of General Schuy- 
ler, was requested to leave Johnson Hall. The Indians were 
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very uneasy and tried to intercede for Sir John. Before mid- 
night, however, the latter returned an answer satisfactory to 
General Schuyler and bloodshed was avoided. The terms of the 
final agreement differed slightly from the terms of the original 
proposals. Sir John agreed to go no further west than the Ger- 
man Flats and Kingsland districts. He was permitted to retain 
a few favorite arms and the Scotch were allowed to give six pris- 
oners instead of hostages. The following afternoon, January 
19, the military stores in Sir John’s possession were given up. 
The small quantity proved disappointing to General Schuyler 
who had expected a much greater amount. In accordance with 
the agreement, on January 20 the Scotch Highlanders, between 
two and three hundred in number, paraded into Johnstown and 
ground their arms. Schuyler pointed out to them the folly 
of their actions, secured their arms and dismissed them. 

Connor, the man who had made an affidavit concerning buried 
arms, had been brought along with the troops from Albany. 
After investigation Schuyler decided that Connor was a per- 
jurer and had him confined as an imposter. Since the agree 
ment with Sir John did not inelude all the tories of Tryon coun- 
ty, but chiefly Sir John’s Seotch tenants, various parties were 
sent out to apprehend and bring in all the loyalists that could 
be found. These parties were so successful that General Sehuy- 
ler estimated that altogether about six hundred tories were dis- 
armed.”* 

This disarming of the tories was derisively called by the loy- 
alists ‘‘Schuyler’s peacock expedition.’’ Nevertheless, it took 
from the Tryon county loyalists many of their arms, and it must 
have handicapped Sir John in his plans. As has already been 
stated he was at this time raising a battalion; and was only wait- 
ing for supplies and some ‘‘regulars’’ before making an attempt 
to recapture the northern forts. 

Sir John had been successful in keeping his plans secret from 
the whigs. Congress and General Schuyler were suspicious but 
they knew nothing positively and the ‘‘ peacock expedition’’ was 
made on the basis of knowledge contained in two affidavits, both 
of which eventually proved false. 


28 Schuyler’s report of the expedition to Johnstown is given in Force, American 
archives, fourth ser., 4: 818 ff. 
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After he had given his parole Sir John was left in peace until 
on March 6, 1776, when Asa Chadwick made a deposition before 
a justice of the peace to the effect that he had heard Sir John 
say that he had sent for the Indians, that they would fall on the 
back settlements in six weeks time, and that blood would run. 
This affidavit was sent to the Albany committee, which turned 
the whole matter over to General Schuyler to act upon as he saw 
fit, since Sir John was under parole to him. Schuyler wrote to 
congress enclosing the deposition and asking for advice. He 
informed congress, however, that should he find the charges true 
he would not permit Sir John to remain in Tryon county, but 
would act without waiting for their opinion if safety seemed to 
demand it. On the same day he wrote to Sir John ordering him 
down to Albany to meet his accuser. Sir John came on the ap- 
pointed day, March 19, but Chadwick failed to appear. At 
Schuyler’s questioning, Sir John did not deny that he had said 
the Indians had threatened to fall upon the settlements. He 
added, however, that the whigs in Tryon county knew that the 
Indians had repeatedly thrown out such threats.”” However 
little he may have been inclined to do so General Schuyler per- 
mitted Sir John to return home, since the evidence against him 
was not conclusive, and since his seizure would have made the 
Indians angry. 

On March 17 the British evacuated Boston and as a result the 
whig committees were stimulated to greater activity. A few 
weeks later, backed up by the Albany committee, General Schuy- 
ler determined to seize Sir John. He said he had received 
‘‘more information supported by affidavits,’’ the nature of which 
he apparently did not see fit to reveal.*° He had been singularly 
unfortunate in having his previous ‘‘information’’ turn out to 
be false, and it would seem that |e did not lay much stress on 
the new evidence, since he considered it necessary to release Sir 
John from his parole before arresting him, a measure which 
would not have been necessary had there been sufficient evidence 
that Sir John had broken his parole. To catch him unaware, 
Schuyler evolved a wily scheme and set about carrying it out 
with great secrecy. He planned to deliver a letter to Sir John, 


29 Force, American archives, fourth ser., 5: 194 ff. 
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releasing him from his parole, and then to take him a close 
prisoner as soon as he had read the letter. Since at this time 
Schuyler was detained at Saratoga, he entrusted Colonel Dayton 
to carry out his plan. 

One of the six prisoners taken in January when the Seotch 
had been disarmed was Allan MacDonnell, head of his clan, 
who had written a letter to congress requesting that the clan of 
MacDonnell be removed to Albany and given subsistence. Gen- 
eral Schuyler made the removal of the Highlanders a ruse to 
cover the real purpose of the march into Tryon county, and on 
May 15 wrote to Sir John informing him that troops would soon 
arrive to remove the Highlanders to Albany. When Sir John 
assembled his Seotch tenants and told them of the letter, they 
declared that they would not go to Albany, since they were under 
no obligations to Allan MacDonnell. On May 18 Sir John wrote 
to General Schuyler, pointing out that the Highlanders were 
indebted to him ‘‘near £2,000’’ and that they were in a fair way 
to discharge the debt if left in peace.** In the meantime Sir 
John’s friends in Albany informed him of the real purpose of 
the march into Tryon county, and accordingly, just before 
Colonel Dayton reached Johnstown, Sir John started for Can- 
ada with ‘‘about one hundred and thirty Highlanders and about 
one hundred and twenty others attached to government.”’ 

Colonel Dayton, with 300 troops, arrived in Johnstown on 
May 19, and was much chagrined to find that Sir John had es- 
caped. With the advice of the Mohawk committee, he proceeded to 
take possession of Johnson Hall, obliged Lady Johnson to hand 
over her husband’s keys, and searched every drawer and room in 
the house in a vain effort to find incriminating papers. A few 
days later, at Schuyler’s orders, Lady Johnson was removed to 
Albany, much against her own wishes. The expediency of remov- 
ing all the disaffected from the vicinity was later discussed with 
the Albany and Tryon county committees, and in the end it was 
decided to take thirty or forty of the most dangerous to Albany 
as hostages. Colonel Dayton was ordered to remain to secure 
the region and to ‘‘awe the enemy.’’** Meanwhile the troops 
shamelessly plundered the Johnson estate. 

31 [bid., 6: 641, 642. 
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Sir John and his followers, avoiding the usual routes of travel, 
took to the woods by way of the Sacandaga, and traveled in a 
northwesternly direction until they reached the St. Lawrence 
river. After suffering severe hardships they arrived early in 
June at Montreal, where they were welcomed by Sir Guy Carle- 
ton. Sir John’s request for permission to raise a battalion was 
immediately granted and on June 19, Sir Guy Carleton commis- 
sioned him lieutenant colonel with permission to raise a bat- 
talion of five hundred men to be called the ‘‘ King’s Royal Regi- 
ment of New York.’’** Sir John took the men he had brought 
with him as a nucleus and immediately began to form his bat- 
talion, the expenses of which he was obliged to bear for some 
time, since his application to General Burgoyne for levy money 
elicited no response.*® 

From the first Sir John met with opposition in increasing 
the size of his corps. Lieutenant-Colonel MacLean of Scotland 
had been given a warrant April 3, 1775, to raise a corps of High- 
landers in America to be known as the ‘‘Royal Highland Emi- 
grant Regiment.’’ ** Even before his warrant was granted, an 
agent of his, Captain Alexander MacDonnell of Long Island, 
had gone into the Mohawk valley and secured a promise from 
two hundred men of the MacDonnell clan to be ready at a call.” 
These recruits could not be enlisted at the time, however, since 
MacLean’s warrant did not arrive from England until several 
months later. When Guy Johnson withdrew to Canada in the 
spring of 1775 a number of Highlanders went with him, and 
probably joined MacLean’s corps.** Sir John expected to ineor- 
porate those Highlanders who had come with him into his own 
battalion, but it is probable that some of them left and joined 
MacLean’s corps. His ranks however soon began to be filled by 
parties and detached stragglers from New York who had eseaped 
over the border. <A considerable addition came in the spring of 
1777, when John and Alexander MacDonnell, two of the pris- 
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oners taken by General Schuyler in his Johnstown ruid, violated 
their parole and ran off to Canada with a party of the High- 
landers who had remained in Tryon county; * for a number of 
the men they brought off joined the ranks of the King’s Royal 
Regiment of New York.*® At the time it joined St. Leger’s ex- 
pedition, less than a year after its formation, the corps consisted 
of six companies; *' since under the terms of the commission 
each company was to consist of fifty privates, the enlistment 
must have been approximately three hundred. 

After establishing his corps in winter quarters at Lachine, 
St. Ann, and Point Claire,*? Sir John went to New York City to 
try to secure his wife’s release.“ Lady Johnson had been vir- 
tually a prisoner of her cousin, General Schuyler, ever since her 
removal from Johnstown in May. In Albany she had been al- 
lowed to stay with her relatives, but she was made to under- 
stand that she could not leave the city. There she remained for 
several months in spite of her appeals to General Washington 
and Schuyler to be permitted to join her father in New York 
City. She complained bitterly of Schuyler’s treatment of her, 
but he refused for some time to let her leave since he believed 
that her retention as a sort of hostage would prevent Sir John 
from attacking the Mohawk valley.** In December, however, 
the Albany committee and General Schuyler passed Lady John- 
son on to the provincial congress which was sitting at Fishkill. 
Congress refused to let her proceed to New York City but re- 
luctantly permitted her to live at Walkill.*° Some time in Jan- 
uary, accompanied by her sister, a nurse, two servants and three 
small children, the youngest only a few months old, she eluded 
the provincial congress and in disguise escaped to New York 
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City; here she was met by Sir John. The severe weather proved 
too much for the youngest child, who died just before reaching 
the city; and a second child died a few weeks later from expos- 
ure. Early in the spring of 1777 Sir John returned to Canada 
much embittered by the treatment which had been accorded his | 
wife and children. 

Meanwhile the King’s Royal Regiment of New York under 
Major Grey, who commanded during Sir John’s absence, had 
passed a busy winter. The active men were drilled and initiated 
into the mystery of marching on snow shoes. At rare intervals 
they were allowed to have target practice ‘‘with balls.’’ Even 
the old men attached to the corps, who were incapable of learn- 
ing the exercises, had their duties, being required on fine days 
to air the ammunition.*® 

In March the English ministry sent over to Canada plans for 
the summer campaign of 1777. These involved a movement 
from the north under Burgoyne by the way of Lake Champlain, 
then down the Hudson to open up communications with New 
York City. To facilitate Burgoyne’s advance a second force 
under St. Leger, from Oswego as a base, was to sweep down the 
Mohawk valley, gathering in supplies and recruiting the dis- 
affected, whom Sir John assured Burgoyne would come rushing 
in to swell the ranks of the two armies.” On May 12, Sir John 
was ordered to hold his corps in readiness to march under St. 
Leger and accordingly his entire regiment removed to Lachine, 
where it was placed under the command of Colonel St. Leger * 
and subjected to a rather severe course of training.” On June 
21, St. Leger’s expedition, which at this time consisted of forces 
from the Thirty-fourth regiment, Sir John’s corps and a com- 
pany of Canadians, set out for Carleton island at the entrance 
of lake Ontario where they were to meet a force from the Eighth 
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regiment and some Hanan Chasseurs. The expedition reached 
Carleton island July 8. Here St. Leger was appointed, tem- 
porarily, brigadier-general; * Sir John was made second in com- 
mand, while Sir John’s brother-in-law, Daniel Claus, who had 
joined the expedition at Lachine and who during the voyage up 
the river had collected one hundred and fifty Missesagues and 
Six Nation Indians,"* was placed in charge of all Indians who 
might join the expedition. 

Before setting out for Oswego, the forces camped on the island 
for eleven days, drilling, mending leaky boats and baking vast 
quantities of bread. When the expedition came to the mouth 
of Salmon creek, about twenty miles from Oswego, St. Leger 
took a detachment of troops and about two hundred and fifty 
Indians and set out on an alert across the country, in the hope 
of taking Fort Stanwix by surprise. The remainder of the 
expedition with the baggage proceeded by way of Oswego, where 
it was joined by Brant with three hundred half-starved Indians. 
While these new arrivals were being fed and made ready the 
Indians with St. Leger became so riotous from the effects of 
too lavish a distribution of liquor that their commander was 
forced to lead them back to the main body. On July 31 the 
expedition passed Oswego Falls and two days later the vanguard 
appeared before Fort Stanwix. Colonel Gansevoort, command- 
er of the fort, had been notified of the approach of St. Leger 
and on the day the vanguard appeared, reinforcements and pro- 
visions had arrived and had been taken into the fort after great 
diffieulty. The fort had been rebuilt during the summer of 1776, 
and with the reinforcement the command numbered seven hun- 
dred and fifty men. 

For at least a month before St. Leger’s appearance New York 
had been in a state of panic. Invaded from the north and west 
and infested with a large disaffected population, repeated ap- 
peals were sent to Washington and to sister states for troops to 
help repel the invaders. General Schuyler, who was in ‘the 
north at Fort Edward, had at this time less than three thousand 
continental troops and about thirteen hundred militia with which 
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to oppose Burgoyne’s advance. To add to his embarrassment 
Tryon county was constantly calling on him for some regulars, 
advising that its militia would lay down their arms unless 
supported by a force of continental troops. The situation be- 
came so critical that Schuyler recommended that Washington 
be urged to send five hundred regulars into Tryon county.” 
The matter was delayed, however, and the whig committees grew 
more panic-stricken as St. Leger drew nearer. The disaffected 
among them were numerous and even some of the militia men 
had taken the oath of secrecy and allegiance to Great Britain. 
The committees of the different districts sent out repeated ap- 
peals for aid to any organization whom they thought might help. 
Their spirit was so pusillanimous that Schuyler declared 
nothing less than marching the whole army into their region 
would satisfy them. Finally, on August 2, Governor Clinton 
ordered General Herkimer to call out five hundred or more of 
his militia to protect the frontier; but before his instructions 
reached their destination, the whigs of Tryon county had al- 
ready begun to act on their own initiative. They had received a 
letter from the half breed, Thomas Spenser, begging them to 
hasten to the relief of Fort Stanwix, and pointing out the evil 
consequences which would follow if the fort fell into the enemy’s 
hands. The danger being imminent and no outside aid in sight, 
Tryon county arose to the occasion and on August 3, General 
Herkimer left Fort Dayton with a force of militia and some 
Oneida Indians, determined to relieve the besieged fort."* 

To prevent this body of militia from reinforcing the garrison, 
Sir John Johnson, with a force of about eight hundred Indians 
and a relatively small number of white troops, marched out to 
dispute its advance.” He established an ambuseade at Oriskany, 
about a mile east of the fort where Herkimer’s men would have 
to cross a ravine in the woods which was spanned by a log cause- 
way. On August 6, when the unsuspecting militia started to 
cross the ravine they were met by a murderous fire from both 
sides of the road, and panic ensued. A heavy shower of rain 
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gave Herkimer a chance to rally his men, however, and later 
when Colonel Willet made a sortie from the fort, the Indians 
deserted Sir John in order to protect their camps. Consequently 
the loyalists were obliged to withdraw, leaving the militia in 
possession of the field. The loss to the militia, however, had 
been so great that the advance to the relief of the fort had to be 
abandoned.” 

The night of the battle, St. Leger, availing himself of the out- 
come, tried to gain immediate possession of the fort, but Colonel 
Gansevoort refused all terms, and the invaders settled down to 
prosecute the siege. A few days later Sir John proposed that 
he march down the Mohawk valley with two hundred men and 
a force of Indians under Claus, in order to follow up the blow 
delivered at Oriskany, but St. Leger felt he could not spare the 
men. A ‘‘flag’’ was sent, however, by Ensign Walter N. Butler, 
ten soldiers and three Indians, to invite the inhabitants to sub- 
mit and come into camp. The emissaries had succeeded in gain- 
ing some adherents when the commander of Fort Dayton seized 
them as spies. A few days later, when General Arnold arrived 
at Fort Dayton on his way to the relief of Fort Stanwix, the so- 
called spies were condemned to death and the disaffected who 
had not already joined St. Leger were forced to return to their 
allegiance.” 

One of the prisoners condemned to death was a half-witted 
boy, Hanyost Schuyler. Arnold promised him his liberty if he 
would return to St. Leger’s camp and make exaggerated state- 
ments as to the number of reinforcements approaching.” Cir- 
cumstances favored the little scheme. The Indians had lost 
many braves in the fight and were anxious to return to Oswego; 
by Colonel Willet’s sortie they had lost all their blankets and 
even their shirts,’ and food and rum had become searce. Con- 
sequently they weleomed Hanyost with open arms and added to 
his exaggerations. Unable to control his unruly allies, St. 
Leger raised the siege and retreated in great confusion toward 
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Oswego, leaving behind him his tents and considerable baggage.” 

Sir John’s first attempt to relieve the loyalists in the Mohawk 
valley was not merely a failure; it actually rendered the position 
of the latter much more precarious. The disaffected who had 
withdrawn to the woods were fined and punished upon their re- 
turn; notice was posted that no one should sell anything to dis- 
affected persons; and the New York council of safety sent notice 
to the committee of sequestration for Tryon county to confiscate 
the property of persons gone over to the enemy. At the same 
time they were empowered to remove the wives and children of 
disaffected persons. The experience through which Tryon ecoun- 
ty had passed is the only defense which can be offered for such 
harsh measures. The loyalists who remained lived in isolation 
and gave refuge to spies and scouting parties. The majority of 
the men having joined the enemy, many of the loyalist families 
were destitute and became a charge on their whig neighbors. 
Naturally, the latter could scarcely be expected to feed the fam- 
ilies of men who were in arms against them. 

After the fruitless siege of Fort Stanwix, St. Leger, who had 
retreated to Montreal by way of Oswego, was ordered to join 
Burgoyne with his own regiment, the German Chasseurs, and 
Sir John’s battalion. These reinforcements, however, did not 
reach Burgoyne and thus they escaped the fate of the army 
which was surrendered at Saratoga in October. After Bur- 
goyne’s defeat, Sir John’s activities were directed to the care 
of the loyalists, who by this time were beginning to arrive in 
Canada in large numbers. In January, 1778, these refugees 
were attached to Sir John’s corps and, until the summer of 1779 
when Captain MacAlpin took charge of the loyalists in order to 
relieve Sir John for active service, the warrants for relief were 
paid to the latter." When the full tide of loyalist emigration set 
in Sir John asked permission to form a second battalion of 
refugees. Despite a promise to the effect that he might, he was 
never allowed to carry out his plan. The loyalists, instead of 
being formed into one battalion, were formed into or joined to 
different corps; Sir John’s battalion, however, was augmented 
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from time to time by new arrivals from over the border, so that 
when it was ordered out for active service, in the spring of 1779, 
it had almost reached its full strength.” 

General Haldimand had relieved Sir John of the care of the 
loyalists in order that he might send him to establish a post at 
Oswego to secure the lakes and the country of the Six Nations. 
Later, deceived by information circulated by the Americans to 
the effect that Canada would be attacked by way of the Con- 
necticut river, Haldimand changed his plan and kept Sir John 
in the east, leaving Oswego and the surrounding country inade- 
quately supplied with troops.** Consequently when Sullivan ad- 
ranced into the country of the Six Nations he encountered only 
a small foree of Indians and white troops under Brant and But- 
ler. At New Town, five miles from the present town of Elmira, 
the two forces met and after a sharp skirmish the Indians and 
their allies were forced to retreat, leaving the country of the Six 
Nations free for Sullivan to devastate. 

On September 1, Sir John was ordered to advance to the aid 
of the Indians. About the middle of the month he left Lachine 
with the German Chasseurs, the Thirty-fourth and Thirty- 
seventh regiments, and his own battalion. He arrived at Carle- 
ton island September 26 with 860 picked troops, but found that 
he was too late to offer any embarrassment to General Sullivan, 
who had finished his work of destruction and started home. Sir 
John, erroneously believing that Sullivan intended to leave a 
post at Tioga, started for Ascerotous, intending from that cen- 
tral point to make an attack. The lateness of the season and 
the difficulties of transporting artillery, however, caused him to 
abandon the plan, and to helt at Oswego with the intention of 
cutting off the Oneidas who were allies of the colonists. But 
the Five Nations wavered and were reluctant to attack their kins- 
men, so that nothing was accomplished. General Haldimand 
did not consider Sir John’s expedition a failure, however; 
he recommended him for the ‘‘ prudence and celerity of his meas- 
ures’’ and pointed out that the purpose of the expedition was 
accomplished if foundations were laid for operations the follow- 
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ing spring. Late in the autumn Sir John returned with his 
corps to Montreal. 

During the winter of 1779-80 Sir John was busy with plans to 
‘aise a second battalion.” At this time recruiting activities were 
being pushed aggressively, and in the efforts to expand many 
rivalries were engendered among the different loyalist corps. 
John Butler, Sir John’s old neighbor on the Mohawk, was one 
of the most aggressive in his reeruiting methods. On different 
occasions he foreibly detained men intended for Sir John’s 
corps and enrolled them in his ‘‘Rangers.’’*’ Major Rogers 
deceitfully promised commissions and large pay to loyalists to 
induce them to join his corps. One of his recruiting agents en- 
listed mere boys who had been brought in as prisoners and for 
whom Captain Law had found homes. Since every prisoner was a 
potential soldier and as such worth a bounty, the Indians with 
misguided zeal brought in men unfit to bear arms, some so old 
that they had ‘‘lost all their faculties except the power of eating 
the King’s provisions and wearing out clothes.’’ * 

In the spring of 1780 word was received in Canada that the 
whigs were to form the loyalists remaining in the vicinity of 
Johnstown into a corps of rangers. It was reported that those 
refusing to enlist would be sent to Albany in irons, their houses 
destroyed, and their property confiscated by congress. The 
Johnstown loyalists appealed to their friends in Canada, and 
asked that a pilet might be sent to guide them across the bor- 
der.** General Haldimand at first planned to send twenty men 
to inform the loyalists that a vessel would be sent to the lake 
early in May to receive them, but when Sir John asked permis- 
sion to lead a force to Johnstown to assist in the escape of the 
loyalists, Haldimand consented. The understanding seems to 
have been that the rescued loyalists and prisoners who might be 
taken should enroll in Sir John’s new battalion.” 

Great care was taken to keep the plan secret, since the Mo- 
hawks were prone to hold ‘‘friendly talk’’ with members of the 
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Oneida tribe, who promptly reported all gossip in regard to 
potential attacks to their allies, the colonists. On April 6 men 
were sent to Johnstown to prepare the loyalists for the expedi 
tion which was to be sent to their relief." Since the expedition 
was to go by way of lake Champlain, it could not start until the 
lake was open for navigation; consequently it did not leave 
Montreal until May. The force consisted of three hundred 
white troops and a number of Mohawk Indians whose recent loss 
through Sullivan’s invasion of their country made them willing 
to join the expedition. The force was well equipped and Cap- 
tain Seot of the Fifty-third regiment was second in command. 
The detachment passed Pointe au Fer on May 6 and five days 
later at West Bay they sank their batteaux to preserve them 
and began the cross country march to Johnstown. 

At daybreak on May 22 Sir John reached the Mohawk valley 
near Johnstown and proceeded up the river, burning the coun- 
tryside as he went.” For a distance of ten miles on the north 
side of the Mohawk valley only a few houses were spared. 
Many disaffected joined Sir John and several prisoners were 
taken. In the evening Sir John withdrew in a northerly direc 
tion and encamped at Mayfield, about ten miles from Johnstown, 
no doubt waiting to give assistance to a party of Indians sent 
out from Carleton island to coéperate with the expedition. Be 
ing threatened by the militia, however, he later moved off toward 
lake Champlain, taking with him the reseued loyalists, prisoners, 
and negroes. 

In July, 1780, Major MacAlpin, who had charge of the loyal- 
ists, died and Sir John was ordered to succeed him temporarily. 
A second battalion had been added to the ‘‘ King’s Royal Regi- 
ment of New York”’ soon after Sir John had returned with the 
rescued loyalists. Since General Haldimand desired as many 
loyalists as possible to join the new battalion, he delayed ap 
pointing a permanent successor to MaeAlpin, and did not relieve 
Sir John until September. Shortly afterward the latter started 
on a second expedition to the Mohawk valley. 

On August 24 General Haldimand wrote to Sir John asking 
his advice as to means which might be employed to cut off the 
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Oneidas and to destroy the crops upon which the enemy de- 
pended.” Sir John proposed that he be permitted to lead an 
expedition from Oswego through the Indian country into the 
Schoharie valley to destroy the crops in that section, then to 
return by way of the Mohawk valley, devastating it en route.” 
In accordance with this plan Sir John left Montreal September 
11 for Carleton island."* Secrecy was considered so essential to 
the suecess of the expedition that Haldimand deceived even 
Brigadier Allan MacLean, under whose authority Sir John was 
at that time, as to the latter’s intentions, much to MacLean’s 
chagrin. 

At Carleton island a detachment from Frazer’s regiment 
joined the expedition, which then continued on to Oswego; here 
it was to meet the Indians and white troops from Niagara which 
were to compose the greater part of the force. The sickly state 
of the garrison at Niagara delayed the march of the troops from 
that place, so that it was October 2 before the expedition left 
Oswego.” It reached Onondoga creek October 6, and eleven 
days later entered the Schoharie valley and began the work of 
devastation. The inhabitants took shelter in the three forts 
which protected the valley, and which, fortunately for them, Sir 
John’s troops in their rapid march did not succeed in capturing. 
On the afternoon of October 18 the expedition left the desolated 
Schoharie valley, passed Fort Hunter, near the junction of the 
Schoharie and Mohawk rivers, and marched westward up the 
Mohawk valley, burning the country en route. That night Sir 
John encamped on the south side of the river near Anthony’s 
Nose. 

General Van Rensselaer, who had left Schenectady to inter- 
cept Sir John, by forced marches reached the Mohawk river 
ford about a mile below Fort Rensselaer, near noon of the nine- 
teenth. Sir John had previously crossed the river and defeated 
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a small force which had come out from Fort Paris to delay his 
advance. In the action Colonel Brown and thirty-nine of his 
men were killed. Van Rensselaer from the south side of the 
river heard the firing and saw the smoke and flames from burn 
ing buildings. His troops, weary and discouraged by the news 
of Colonel Brown’s defeat, crossed the river so tardily that they 
did not engage Sir John’s forces until near sunset, when they 
overtook the latter at Klock’s Place. The smoke from the 
burning buildings hastened the approaching darkness. On ac 
count of the great confusion that ensued among Van Rensse 
laer’s troops, they discontinued the firing after about thirty 
minutes and withdrew to higher ground to encamp for the night. 
Taking advantage of the darkness, Sir John left his artillery, 
baggage and cattle, crossed to the south side of the river, and 
began a hurried retreat westward. Early the next morning a 
detachment under Colonel DuBois marched after Sir John; Van 
Rensselaer followed with the remainder of his forees and on the 
twenty-first, Governor Clinton arrived and took charge of the 
pursuit, but all to no avail. <A force of fifty men under Captain 
Vrooman made an attempt to destroy Sir John’s boats at Onon 
doga. The party not only failed in the attempt but all except 
two were taken prisoners by Sir John’s forces.” 

The expedition returned to Canada, having carried out ruth 
lessly that part of the plan which called for the destruction of 
the crops of the enemy. Governor Clinton estimated that ‘‘at 
least one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of wheat were de- 
stroyed besides other grain and forage, and two hundred dwell 
ings.’’ General Haldimand in a letter to Lord Germain ex 
pressed his satisfaction with the ‘‘zeal, spirit and activity”’ 
with which Sir John had conducted the ‘‘arduous enterprise.”’ ’ 

The expedition to Johnstown in the autumn of 1780 was the 
last Sir John led over the border. In the summer of 1781 he 
made arrangements for a raid into the colony of New York, but 
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later gave up the plan. He remained at his headquarters active- 
ly engaged in sending out scouting parties as occasion demanded 
and in despatching and receiving secret information. In the 
autumn of 1781, he took advantage of a leave of absence which 
had been granted the year before and sailed for England. His 
private affairs were in a ruinous condition and his regiment had 
never been placed on the establishment. After Cornwallis’s 
defeat the end of the rebellion seemed in sight, and if Sir John 
was to secure half pay for himself and his officers, in case peace 
was declared and the regiment dissolved, it was necessary that 
the corps should be placed on the same footing as the regular 
British regiments. 

Sir John’s brother-in-law, Colonel Guy Johnson, had been 
superintendent of the Six Nations since the death of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson and his management of Indian affairs was at this 
time being severely criticized. The expenses of the department 
were enormous and the superintendent was accused of collusion 
with some contractors.” General Haldimand in a letter to Lord 
Germain, October 23, 1781, declared that he could devise no plan 
to control the expenses of the Indian department other than to 
appoint a ‘‘person of rank, influence, knowledge, activity and 
perfect honor,’’ and he suggested that Sir John Johnson would 
fulfill these requirements.” Accordingly, when Sir John re- 
turned to Canada in the summer of 1782, he went commissioned 
as ‘‘Superintendent General and Inspector General of the Six 
Nations Indians and those in the Province of Quebee.’’ He was 
also given the rank of brigadier-general in Canada.™ 

Soon after his return from England he made a tour of the 
upper posts with a view to devising means of enforcing economy 
in his department, and of conciliating the Indians who were 
alarmed as to what would be done with them if peace should be 
declared. The Indians were in no mood to take kindly to meas- 
ures looking toward retrenchment, and General Haldimand 
doubted the wisdom of trying to make a material reduction in 
the expenditures on their account.” 

In the spring of 1783 the terms of the provisional treaty of 
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peace were made known in Canada. They granted away lands 
claimed by the Six Nations from time beyond their earliest mem 
ory and contained no stipulation in their favor. So unsatisfac 
tory was the provisional treaty regarded in this respect, that 
the men in charge of Indian affairs tried to keep the terms secret 
from their charges, hoping that something might yet be done 
in favor of the latter.** The news became noised abroad, how 
ever, and engendered great alarm and dissatisfaction among the 
Six Nations. Joseph Brant claimed that the king had sold the 
Indians to congress and had ceded away what was not his to 
give. He maintained that the Indians were a free people, sub 
ject to no power on earth, and that they would not submit to 
such injustice.“* Brigadier MacLean who at this time com 
manded at Niagara, where the Six Nations then had their head- 
quarters, was placed in a precarious position. He supplied the 
Indians ‘‘a little more liberally’? with rum in order to keep 
them in a good humor and sent repeated calls for Sir John to 
come to Niagara as soon as possible. In a letter to General 
Haldimand, however, not unwilling to depreciate an old oppon- 
ent at headquarters, he stated that ‘‘one puncheon of rum will 
have more effect on the Indians than all the ability of Sir 
John.’’ * 

From July 22 to 31 Sir John held a council at Niagara with 
over sixteen hundred Indians of the Six Nations. He reconciled 
them to what he considered the ‘‘infamous treaty’’ and to their 
‘‘uneertain and painful situation.’’** A month or so later the 
Six Nations held a conference at Sandusky with the western and 
southern Indians and formed an offensive and defensive league, 
agreeing unless attacked to live at peace with the Americans.” 

The English government repaid the Six Nations for their aid 
and their losses during the war by lavish grants of land. In 
accordance with an agreement made with the western Indians, 
Brant asked leave to settle on the Grand river.’ General Haldi- 
mand purchased the desired strip and on October 28, 1784, the 
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Mohawks and such others of the Six Nations as wished to settle in 
that locality were told to take possession of the land ‘‘six miles 
deep from each side of the river beginning at Lake Erie and 
extending in that proportion to the head of the said river.’’ * 
The greater part of the Mohawk, Seneea, Cayuga and others 
of the Six Nations accordingly settled on the banks of the Grand 
river. A grist mill and a saw mill were built for them; a church 
was erected and a schoolmaster provided for the children.* 
The Indians’ losses due to the war were estimated as follows: 
Mohawk, £8,030 9s and 3,000 acres of woodland; Oneida, £520 
4s; Aughquaga, £718; Tuscarora, £201 9s; total in New York 
currency, £9,470 12s. The Six Nations probably, in the long 
run, profited through their loyalty to Great Britain. Their 
paths have fallen in more pleasant places than those of their 
old neighbors across the borders. : 

The Indians were not the only ones who found fault with the 
treaty of peace. The loyalists felt that they too had been be- 
trayed. The British made an effort, however, to make amends 
by compensating the sufferers with land and money. The vast 
majority of loyalists had lost but little property: many of those 
who left after peace was declared took their personal property 
with them. Compensation was made to this class by grants of 
land either in Canada or Nova Scotia, with seeds, tools, and pro- 
visions. A minority of the loyalists who had been wealthy and 
had lost all their property by the rebellion claimed a money in- 
demnity.*? Sir John belonged to the latter class. He had been 
attainted in 1779 by an act of the New York legislature and all 
his property, real and personal had been confiscated. Before 
leaving Johnstown in 1776, he had buried his papers; when he 
recovered them in 1778, he found them to be in a ruinous con- 
dition. Sir John estimated that their destruction involved a 
loss of £20,000.°° By the end of the war he was financially 
ruined; he had a large family to support and the salary he 

89 Canadian archives report, 1889, 109. 

90 Ibid., 1886, 455-457. 

91 Ibid., 1887, 160. 
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received as superintendent of Indian affairs after 1782 must 
have come at an opportune time. Besides this salary he claimed 
compensation for his loyalty and service. 

The royal commission which was appointed to inquire into the 
losses of the loyalists allowed Sir John $221,000, the largest 
amount paid to any New York loyalist. In addition he received 
a tract of land, such as was given to all officers. 

Although Sir John was arduously engaged in conciliating the 
Indians and in adjusting his own private affairs he did not neg 
lect to provide in so far as he could for the soldiers of his regi- 
ment. In general, the government allowed 5,000 acres of land 
to all field officers, 3,000 to captains, 2,000 to subalterns, and 
200 aeres to non-commissioned officers and privates.** When 
General Haldimand received instructions regarding these land 
grants in the summer of 1783 he immediately began to make 
surveys of the land around Cataraqui. Bad weather, however, 
hindered the surveys and winter came on before a great deal had 
been accomplished.” With affairs in this state, Sir John was 
ordered to disband his regiment in midwinter. He insisted that 
the men should be allowed provisions and shelter for the winter 
until such a time as they could be settled on their lands, and 
fortunately for the soldiers this request was granted. 

Early in 1784 Sir John began to lay out his new home on the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence river at a place which was after- 
wards called Johnstown. In July of the same year, at General 
Haldimand’s request, Sir John took charge of the settling of the 
loyalists in that region.” Five townships were surveyed on the 
bay of Quinte and eight on the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
west of lake St. Francis. Members of Sir John’s first battalion 
were given lands in the first five townships west of the line of 
the province of Quebec. The next three townships were settled 
by a part of Jessup’s corps. The second battalion of Sir John’s 
regiment settled on townships three and four of the Cataraqui 
strip with a band of New York loyalists under Grass and a part 
of Jessup’s corps for neighbors. In these thirteen townships 

94 William 8. Wallace, The united empire loyalists; a chronicle of the great migra 
tion (Toronto, 1914), 117. 

95 Canadian archives report, 1885, 36, 283; ibid., 1887, 252, 2553, 263, 265. 

96 Ibid., 160; ibid., 1886, 463. 
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there were 3,776 original settlers.” Sir John did what he could 
for the infant settlement; he secured an increase in rations, sent 
to the Mohawk valley for seed wheat, built saw and grist mills, 
and busied himself in many ways to aid the settlers.” 

Sir John was still a comparatively young man at the close of 
the war. He had lost financially by his loyalty to the English 
crown, but long years of honor and usefulness were still before 
him. He had succeeded in gaining the respect and friendship 
of the crusty old General Haldimand who befriended him on 
many occasions. Secure in the friendship of men in power he 
had nothing to fear from the calumny of his former friends and 
neighbors across the borders. American writers generally have 
lost sight of the real ability of Sir John Johnson, in giving their 
unstinted praise to his father, Sir William Johnson. Sir John’s 
energy and capabilities, however, seem to have equalled his 
father’s, and the blame for the fact that his career has been 
given no higher rating must be laid to the accident of the 
time in which he lived and the prejudice of American writers 
rather than to any lack of real worth in Sir John’s character. 
He rendered loyal and valuable service to his king in a time of 
great need, and his praise should be none the less because his 
devotion was given to a losing cause. — 

Mase. Gregory WALKER 
C'\MBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


97 Wallace, The united empire loyalists, 100, 104. This author gives a short ac- 
count of the settlement. 
98 Canadian archives report, 1887, 164, 165. 














HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
NORTHWEST, 1915-1916 


The region covered in the following survey of historical activ- 
ities includes the states of Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado. Roughly speaking, the period of time is that 
from October 1, 1915, to October 1, 1916, although in some eases 
publications of slightly earlier date are mentioned. 

PROGRESS AND ACTIVITIES OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

No changes of importance have taken place in the organization 
of the Minnesota historical society during the past year. The 
contract for the construction of a splendid building for the so- 
ciety was let late in November, 1915, and the work is proceeding 
in a satisfactory mauner; October 1, 1917, has been set as the 
date for its completion. The building will be four stories in 
height, and very simple in style of architecture. The materials 
used in its erection will be produced largely within the state of 
Minnesota. For a time at least, the building is to house the de- 
partment of education in addition to the society, the archives, 
and the library commission. 

The membership roll of the society on January 1, 1916, con- 
tained the names of 435 persons, 335 of whom were active mem- 
bers, and of these in turn 269 were life members. On the same 
date the library of the society contained 78,854 accessions, prac- 
tically all of which were bound volumes. It was estimated also 
that the library possessed unaccessioned material, chiefly in the 
form of pamphlets, to the number of 41,000. It is intended to 
put this material in pamphlet binders and accession it as rap- 
idly as possible. 

At the annual meeting of the executive council of the Minne- 
sota historical society on February 28th, Mr. Solon J. Buck, the 
superintendent, read a paper on ‘‘Some aspects of Lincoln’s 
career as a whig politician.’’ The reader of a paper at a public 
meeting of the council on April 10 was Mr. Marion P. Satterlee, 
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whose subject was ‘‘A sketch of the Sioux massacre of 1862.”’ 
Two members of the executive council of the society died during 
the past summer, namely, Mr. James J. Hill and Mr. Edward C. 
Stringer. 

Under the direction of Mr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, superin- 
tendent of the state historical society of Lowa at Iowa City, dur- 
ing the past summer the research work of a number of men has 
been directed toward the preparation of a volume on statute law- 
making in Iowa which will be published during the winter. The 
library, which now includes about 44,000 titles, is becoming 
crowded for room, and the society is facing the problem of se- 
curing more commodious quarters in the not far distant future. 
Miss Ruth A. Gallaher has been promoted to the position of 
library research associate, and Mr. Dan E. Clark to the position 
of associate editor. 

By action of the board of curators, library membership in the 
state historical society of Iowa (the fee for which was one dollar 
a year) was abolished from and after January 1, 1916, and in 
lieu thereof certain public and college libraries within the state 
together with a limited list of libraries and institutions outside 
the state were designated as official depositories for the publica- 
tions of the society. These official depositories, numbering 
about one hundred and fifty within the state and about sixty out- 
side, will hereafter receive all the publications issued by the so- 
ciety without the payment of any fees or dues. 

The most notable new line of activity upon which the historical 
department of Iowa at Des Moines has entered is the demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities which lie in the use of moving pictures 
for historical purposes. Several thousand feet of films were 
taken of the Iowa troops in their mobilization camp near Des 


- Moines before they proceeded to the Mexican border; and Cura- 


tor Harlan has explored various other fields in which motion 
pictures may be employed in recording current history for fu- 
ture generations and in interpreting the events of the past to the 
people of the present day. 

In this connection it should be noted that the state historical 
societies of Minnesota and Iowa, together with the historical de- 
partment of Iowa, are codperating with the historical agencies 
in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin in an enterprise 
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which will be productive of much benefit to students of the his- 
tory of this region. Under the joint patronage of these societies 
and departments, Mr. N. D. Mereness has prepared a calendar 
of the many papers in the archives of the department of state at 
Washington, D. C., which relate to the early history of these six 
states. A copy of this calendar, typewritten on index cards, has 
been received by each of the codperating agencies, and arrange- 
ments have been made whereby photostatie copies of any of the 
material listed in this calendar may be secured for the collections 
of the societies participating in the venture. Furthermore, the 
work will be continued during the coming year in the archives of 
other departments of the federal government. 

One addition has been made to the staff of the state historical 
society of Missouri at Columbia. Mr. Ivan H. Epperson began 
work in May as exchange assistant. The society is now com- 
fortably installed in fireproof quarters in the new library build- 
ing of the university of Missouri. At the annual meeting held 
on December 10, 1915, Walter B. Stevens delivered an address 
on ‘‘Linecoln and Missouri.’’ Two papers read at this meeting 
were ‘‘Independence, Missouri, and Jackson county,’’ by Wil- 
liam Southern, Jr.; and ‘‘The great men of Gallatin, Missouri,’’ 
by Rollin J. Britton. It was at this time, also, that a resolution 
was adopted which initiated the movement for the observance of 
the centennial of the admission of Missouri into the union. 

The work of the Missouri historical society at St. Louis during 
the past year has been confined largely to the building up of its 
library and collections. At the election of officers in April the 
persons who served during the preceding year were reélected. 
Papers on historical subjects have been read on the third Friday 
evening of each month; and the society has arranged several 
special exhibits during the year, and has codéperated with the 
public schools in presenting to the pupils material and data con- 
cerning local history. 

The Kansas state historical society has without noteworthy 
change continued its work along the lines followed for several 
years past. On January 1, 1916, the society reported a library 
of 42,931 volumes, 149,979 pamphlets, and more than 50,000 
bound volumes of newspapers. Moreover, Secretary Connelley 
at that time reported the possession of 149,851 documents in the 
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department of archives, 44,628 manuscripts, 9,127 pictures and 
portraits, and 7,616 maps. 

The Nebraska state historical society suffered a severe loss on 
June 14, 1916, in the death of its efficient secretary, Mr. Clarence 
S. Paine. The board of directors chose Mrs. Minnie P. Knotts, 
formerly librarian and assistant secretary, to take Mr. Paine’s 
work as secretary until October, while Mrs. Clara A. Paine 
was elected librarian for a similar length of time. Mr. George 
R. Fox, who succeeded Mr. Melvin R. Gilmore as curator of the 
society, has resigned and accepted a position as curator of the 
Chamberlain memorial museum at Three Oaks, Michigan. 

Miss Ida Anding, who has long occupied the position of legis- 
lative reference librarian in the department of history of South 
Dakota, has tendered her resignation, to take effect on November 
1, 1916. She will be succeeded by Mr. C. Stanley Stevenson, at 
present assistant superintendent. During the summer the de- 
partment acquired by purchase the Verendrye plate buried at 
Fort Pierre in 1743 and discovered in 1913. <A bibliography of 
South Dakota is projected for publication in 1920. The depart- 
ment also has under way the location and marking of the Arik- 
ara Indian towns within the state, and is assembling in the state 
museum a collection of material representing the culture of the 
Arikara. The secretary and superintendent of the department, 
Mr. Doane Robinson, has made a number of addresses on his- 
torical subjects at various places in the state during the year. 

As was noted in the survey a vear ago, the state historical so- 
ciety of North Dakota has been placed under a regular budget 
system, and a testing of the plan has proved that it makes for 
economy and efficiency. The library and the museum of the so- 
ciety located at Bismarck have been completely separated and 
each branch of the work will hereafter be entirely independent 
and under the direction of an expert. Miss Georgia B. Carpen- 
ter has been appointed librarian; and Mr. Melvin R. Gilmore, 
formerly of Nebraska, has succeeded Mr. Herbert C. Fish as 
curator of the museum. 

The historical agencies in Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado 
continue to suffer from lack of funds, and hence have been un- 
able to launch any new enterprises, although in Colorado there 
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is a movement on foot in favor of the establishment of a his 
torical quarterly devoted chiefly to that state. 


PUBLICATIONS OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The publications of historical societies in this region during 
the past year have not been very numerous. The activities of 
the Minnesota historical society along this line have been con- 
fined to the Minnesota history bulletin. In this excellent quar- 
terly there have appeared the following articles: ‘‘James W. 
Taylor: a biographical sketech,’’ by Theodore C. Blegen; ‘*The 
social memory,’’ by George E. Vincent; a short biographical! 
sketch of Lloyd Barber, by Charles C. Willson; ‘‘Genesis of the 
typewriter,’’ by William G. Le Due; ‘‘The Minnesota historical 
society building,’’ by Stirling Horner; ‘‘ Minnesota at the erystal 
palace exhibition, New York, 1853,’’ by William G. Le Due; and 
‘‘The Neill papers in the manuscript collection of the Minnesota 
historical society,’’ by Franklin F. Holbrook. Each number of 
the Bulletin contains book reviews, notes on the activities of the 
Minnesota historical society, and news and notes concerning 
events and publications of historical interest in that state and 
elsewhere, including lists of historical articles in Minnesota 
newspapers. Mr. Warren Upham has made considerable prog 
ress in the compilation of a work on ‘‘Minnesota geographic 
names, ’’ 

Acia et dicta, volume four, number one, published by the Cath 
olic historical society of St. Paul, contains among other things a 
history of the diocese, written by Francis J. Schaefer. 

The state historical society of Iowa has published three sub- 
stantial volumes, namely, volumes m and tv of Clarence R. 
Aurner’s History of education in Iowa (xii, 464; xi, 471 p.),’ 
dealing with secondary education and the state institutions of 
higher education, respectively ; and a study of Third party move 
ments since the civil war with special reference to Towa (xii, 
564 p.),’ by Fred E. Haynes. 

In the pages of the quarterly publication of the society, known 
as the Jowa journal of history and politics, there have appeared 
during the past year the following articles: ‘‘The legislation of 

1To be reviewed later. 

2 Reviewed in this number. 
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the thirty-sixth general assembly of lowa,’’ by Frank E. Hor- 
ack; ‘History of Presbyterianism in lowa City,’’ by Jacob Van 
der Zee; ‘‘The Indian agent in the United States before 1850,’’ 
by Ruth A. Gallaher; ‘‘The removal of the capital from Iowa 
City to Des Moines,’’ by John E. Briggs; ‘‘The romance in 
Iowa history,’? by Thomas Teakle; ‘‘The Indian agent in the 
United States since 1850,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher; ‘‘The career of 
Samuel R. Thurston in Iowa and Oregon,’’ by Hiram F. White; 
‘Episodes in the early history of the Des Moines valley,’’ by 
Jacob Van der Zee; and ‘‘ Indian agents in Iowa: agents among 
the Saes and Foxes,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher. 

A number of source materials have also appeared in this same 
periodical. Under the title ‘‘Captivity of a party of French- 
men among Indians in the Iowa country, 1728-1729,’’ may be 
found the account of Pierre Boucher, reprinted from the Wis- 
consin historical collections and edited by Jacob Van der Zee. 
‘*A western demand for internal improvements”’ consists of an 
article from an early Dubuque newspaper, with a note by Dan 
K. Clark. <A lengthy statement of ‘‘Arguments in favor of the 
admission of Iowa in the union,’’ taken from an Iowa City news- 
paper, is furnished with introduction and notes by Dan E. Clark. 

A pamphlet published by the state historical society of Iowa 
consists of a revised edition of a partial bibliography entitled 
One hundred topics in Iowa history, compiled by Dan E. Clark. 
As has been noted the society plans to bring out this winter vol- 
ume mm in the Jowa applied history series, consisting of a de- 
tailed study of statute lawmaking in Iowa. Mr. Aurner has com- 
pleted the manuscript for volumes v and v1 of his History of edu- 
cation in Towa. 

Only one number of the Annals of Iowa has been issued by the 
historical department of Iowa at Des Moines during the past 
vear, namely, the October, 1915, number. In this issue there 
appeared the following articles: ‘‘Scientific studies of Dr. Asa 
Horr,’’ by James O. Crosby; three appreciations of the life and 
services of Richard C. Barrett, written by F. F. Faville, Albert 
M. Deyoe, and Edgar R. Harlan; ‘‘Opinions of Honorable Smith 
McPherson, district judge, in the case of the United States v. 
David S. Morrison,’’ by A. J. Small; the sixth installment of 
‘‘The writings of Judge George G. Wright,’’ consisting of brief 
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biographical sketches of Shepherd Leffler, S. C. Hastings, and 
Joseph Williams; a sketch of the life of ‘‘Judge George 
Greene,’’ by B. L. Wick; and a continuation of C. C. Stiles’s 
outline classification of the ‘‘Publie archives of Iowa.’’ There 
is also another section of the tentative bibliography of ‘‘Towa 
authors and their works,’’ compiled by Alice Marple. 

The Missouri historical review published at Columbia by the 
state historical society of Missouri contains several excellent 
contributions to Missouri and mid-western history. ‘‘Fathers 
of the state,’’ a discussion of the personnel of the Missouri con- 
stitutional convention of 1820, by Floyd C. Shoemaker; ‘‘ Origin 
of Missouri day,’’ by Anna Brosius Korn; ‘‘Linecoln and Mis- 
souri,’’ by Walter B. Stevens; ‘‘Early opposition to Thomas 
Hart Benton,’’ by C. H. McClure; the first installment of a study 
of ‘Missouri and the Santa Fé trade,’’ by F. F. Stephens; and 
two papers on ‘‘ How Missouri counties, towns, and streams were 
named,’’ by David W. Eaton —these constitute the articles 
which have been published in the last four numbers of the Re- 
view. A list of historical articles in current Missouri news- 
papers is a feature of each number. There are also depart 
ments devoted to notes and documents, and to news and com 
ments. 

The Missouri historical society located at St. Louis has not 
been able to put out a volume of its Collections during the past 
year, but hopes to issue this publication more regularly in the 
future. The society will have ready for distribution early this 
winter a reprint of a pamphlet by General Thomas James, en- 
titled ‘‘Three years among the Indians and Mexicans,’’ pub- 
lished at Waterloo, Illinois, in 1846. The pamphlet has been 
carefully edited and supplied with notes by Walter B. Douglas. 
During the course of the winter the society also plans to publish 
a journal of a voyage up the Missouri river and of occurrences 
at Lisa’s trading post in North Dakota from May, 1812 to 
March, 1813. 

The Kansas state historical society, Collections, 1913-1914 (x, 
602 p.) came from the press in 1915. Among the many papers 
contained in this large volume are the following: ‘‘George 
Washington Martin,’’ by Perl W. Morgan; tributes to the late 
Eugene Fitch Ware, by Charles 8S. Gleed, William E. Connelley, 
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Charles E. Cory, and J, S. West; ‘‘Edward Wanshear Wyn- 
koop,’’ by Edward E. Wynkoop; ‘‘The supreme court of the 
state of Kansas,’’ by Edwin A. Austin; ‘‘Some notes on the ter- 
ritorial history of Kansas,’’ by Franklin B. Sanborn; ‘‘The 
Lane trail,’’ by William E. Connelley; ‘‘The true history of the 
Branson rescue,’ by Charles H. Dickson; ‘‘Experiences of a 
pioneer missionary,’’ by Cyrus R. Rice; ‘‘ Memoirs of a pioneer 
missionary and chaplain in the United States army,’’ by Hiram 
Stone; ‘‘The Ottawa Indians in Kansas and Oklahoma,’’ by 
Joseph B. King; ‘‘Some reminiscences of the frontier,’’? by An- 
derson N. Ellis; ‘‘ History as an asset of the state,’’ by William 
E. Connelley; ‘‘National aspects of the old Oregon trail,’’ by 
William E. Connelley; ‘‘ Historical verity,’’ by Oswald Garrison 
Villard; ‘‘What I saw of the Quantrill raid,’’ by Albert R. 
treene; ‘‘The rehabilitation of the Santa Fé railway system,’’ 
by Charles S. Gleed; ‘‘ Bohemians in central Kansas,’’ by Fran- 
cis J. Swehla; and ‘‘The German element in central Kansas,’’ by 
Jacob C. Ruppenthal. In addition, about one hundred and fifty 
pages are filled with important source materials relative to 
the ‘‘Topeka movement.’’ 

The Nebraska state historical society reports that a volume 
of its Proceedings is in the hands of the printers. 

Volume vu of the South Dakota historical collections, pub- 
lished by the state department of history, is an illustrated vol- 
ume of nearly six hundred pages, all but one hundred of which 
are taken up with ‘‘Official correspondence pertaining to the 
war of the outbreak, 1862-1865.’’ In addition there are a num- 
ber of papers, among which may be mentioned the following: 
‘‘Surveying under difficulties,’’ by J. E. Ziebach; ‘‘ Along the 
upper Missouri in the 70’s,’’ by Charles F. Hackett; surveys of 
the progress of South Dakota in 1914 and 1915, by Doane Robin- 
son; and an illustrated account of ‘‘ Dakota military posts.’’ A 
pamphlet containing a History of the initiative and referendum 
in South Dakota is another publication of the department. 

A number of publications of historical societies other than 
those of the trans-Mississippi northwest have during the past 
year contained material bearing on the history of the region 
covered in this paper. In THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 
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REVIEW only one main article is on a subject entirely within this 
field, namely, one by Orin G. Libby on ‘‘Some Verendrye enig 
mas.’’ Three articles which have an incidental bearing are: 
‘‘The economic history of American agriculture as a field for 
study,’’ by Louis B. Schmidt; ‘‘The function of military his- 
tory,’’ by A. L. Conger; and ‘‘The organization of the British 
fur trade,’’ by Wayne E. Stevens. Among the notes and docu 
ments there is a short discussion of ‘‘The Iowa-Missouri dis 
puted boundary,’’ by Claude 8S. Larzelere. 

Among the papers read at the mid-winter meeting of the Mis 
sissippi valley historical association in Chicago in December, 
1915, and at the annual meeting in New Orleans in April, 1915, 
and published in volume vin of the Proceedings are the follow 
ing which more or less directly relate to the region under dis- 
cussion: ‘*The agrarian history of the United States as a sub- 
ject for research,’’ by William J. Trimble; ‘*The Indian poliey 
of Barnardo de Galvez,’’ by Elizabeth Howard West; ‘‘The 
new invasion of the Goths and Vandals,’’ by Isaac J. Cox; 
‘*Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo line of steamers, 1862 
1911,’’ by George B. Merrick; and ‘‘Geographie influences in the 
Mississippi valley,’’ by Frederick V. Emerson. 

The only article in the American historical review during the 
past twelve months which, even by stretching a point, may be 
said to come within the scope of this paper is one by Archer B. 
Hulbert on ‘‘ Western ship-building.’’ A note by Carl Russell 
Fish on ‘Conscription in the civil war’’ is suggestive of a line 
of study which may well be pursued in each one of the states. 

Some of the articles which have appeared in the History 
teacher’s magazine are the following: ‘‘How the furs came 
down from the north country,’’ by L. A. Chase; ‘‘ How to teach 
the history of the west in American history,’’ by H. W. Cald 
well; and ‘‘The purchase of Louisiana,’’ by Frank H. Hodder. 

‘‘Some play-party games of the middle west,’’ by Edwin F. 
Piper, is an article touching this field in the July-September, 
1915, number of the Journal of American folk-lore. 

Two articles in the Catholic historical review for April are: 
‘‘The lost province of Quivira,’’ by Michael Shine; and ‘‘The 
attitude of Spain during the American revolution,’’ by Charles 
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H. MeCarthy. In the Records of the American Catholic his- 
torical society there is a lengthy review of E. Laveille’s biog- 
raphy of Father Peter De Smet. 

In some ‘*Reminiscences of Yellow Banks,’’ by James W. 
Gordon, in the Transactions of the Illinois historical society for 
1915, there is considerable data concerning S. S. and William 
Phelps, both of whom spent several years as traders among the 
Sae and Fox Indians in the Iowa country. Two articles of in- 
terest to students of trans-Mississippi history in the quarterly 
Journal of this same society for July, 1915, are: ‘‘The Mor- 
mon war in Haneock county,’’ by Herbert S. Salisbury; and 
‘*David B. Sears, pioneer in the development of the water power 
of the Mississippi river,’’? by David Sears. Volume xv of the 
Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen gesellschaft 
von Illinois contains a speech made at Fort Madison, Iowa, on 
German day in 1891, by Franz Sigel. 

New light is thrown on the activities of Nicolas Perrot in 
the upper Mississippi valley in a series of three articles on the 
‘‘Remains of a French post near Trempealeau,’’ written by 
Eben D. Pierce, George H. Squier, and Louise Phelps Kellogg, 
and published in the Proceedings of the state historical society 
of Wisconsin at its sixty-third annual meeting in 1915. Here 
also may be found some important source material concerning 
the early exploration of the upper Missouri river in some ‘‘ Ex- 
tracts from Capt. MeKay’s journal — and others,’’ edited with 
introduction and notes by Milo M. Quaife. Especially impor- 
tant is a large volume recently published by the state historical 
society of Wisconsin containing The journals of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis and Sergeant John Ordway (444 p.),* edited with 
introduction and notes by Milo M. Quaife. Lewis’s journal cov- 
ers his trip down the Ohio river and up the Mississippi to the 
winter camp; while the larger part of the book is devoted to 
Ordway’s long lost journal. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Work of indexing Louisiana ‘ Black 
Boxes’,’’ in volume eight of the Publications of the Louisiana 
historical society, William Price tells of the service he has per- 
formed in indexing the early archives of Louisiana. 

Turning to the far west, the Washington historical quarterly 


‘To be reviewed later. 
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contains a discussion of ‘*The Mormon road,’’ by Hiram F. 
White; while John Edwin Ayer contributes a brief sketch of the 
life of ‘*‘George Bush, the voyageur,’’ who was born about 1791 
in what is now Missouri and who was for a time engaged in the 
fur trade of the upper Missouri river. Ina list of ‘*The pioneer 
dead of 1915,’’ compiled by Edith G. Proseh, there appear the 
names of many persons who emigrated from Missouri and Lowa 
to Oregon before 1860. 

The Quarterly of the Oregon historical society during the past 
year has likewise contained considerable material bearing on the 
history of this region. The following articles have been noted: 
“The organization of the Oregon emigrating companies,’’ by 
Harrison C. Dale; ‘‘Did the returning Astorians use the south 
pass?’’ by Harrison C. Dale; and the first installment of the 
diary of Jason Lee, telling of his overland journey to Oregon. 
Jesides, each number of the Quarterly has contained install 
ments of the ‘‘Correspondence of the Reverend Ezra Fisher,’’ 
who, as was noted last time, was a pioneer Baptist missionary in 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Oregon. 

Finally, attention may be called to a lengthy, illustrated article 
on ‘‘Les medailles decernées aux Indiens d’Amérique,’’ by Vie 
tor Morin, which appears in the Transactions of the Royal Soci 
ety of Canada for December, 1915; and a compilation, by Dor 
man B. E. Kent, of data concerning men born in Vermont who 
later were or are now prominent in various parts of the country, 
printed in the Proceedings of the Vermont historical society for 
the year 1913-1914. 


OTHER HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 

Year by year the number of publications, other than those of 
state historical societies, which bear on the history of the trans 
Mississippi northwest is gradually increasing — a fact which is 
an indication that the history of this region is beginning to re 
ceive the attention it deserves. 

The following publications containing some data bearing upon 
the history of the region as a whole deserve mention: The lift 
of Father De Smet, S. J., 1801-1873, by FE. Laveille (New York, 
400 p.);* The story of agriculture in the United States, by A\ 


4 Reviewed in this number. 
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bert H. Sanford (New York, 394 p.);° A history of travel in 
America in four volumes, by Seymour Dunbar (Indianapolis, 
339, 400, 383, 404 p.) ;° Across the continent by the Lincoln high- 
way, by Effie Price Gladding (New York, 262 p.); The life and 


adventures of the original John Jacob Astor, by Elizabeth L. ° 


Gebhard (Hudson, New York, 321 p.);* Guidebook of the west- 
ern United States in four parts in the Bulletins of the United 
States geological survey, numbers 611-614 (212, 244, 194, 142 p.) ; 
Quaint and historic forts of North America, by John Martin Ham- 
mond (Philadelphia, 309 p.); Growth of American state consti- 
tutions from 1776 to the end of the year 1914, by James Quayle 
Dealey (New York, 308 p.) ; American state trials, volumes tv, v, 
by John D. Lawson (St. Louis, 879, 943 p.) ;* Voting in the field: 
a forgotten chapter of the civil war, by Josiah Henry Benton 
(Boston, 332 p.) ; History of manufactures in the United States, 
1607-1860, by Victor 8S. Clark (Washington, 675 p.); History of 
domestic and foreign commerce of the United States, in two vol- 
umes, by Emory R. Johnson, T. W. Van Metre, G. G. Huebner, 
and D. 8S. Hanchett (Washington, 363, 398 p.); The butter im- 
dustry in the United States, by Edward Wiest (New York, 265 
p.); The postal power of congress, by Lindsay Rogers (Balti- 
more); Riverside history of the United States in four volumes, 
edited by William KE. Dodd, the last two volumes written by Wil- 
liam KE. Dodd, and Frederic L. Paxson (Boston) ;° and Writings 
on American history, by Grace Gardner Griffin (Cambridge). 

In addition to the doctoral dissertations listed in the writer’s 
survey last year, the following dissertations reported in pro- 
gress in December, 1915, at various American universities ap- 
pear from their titles to touch this field directly or indirectly: 
‘‘Constitutional and administrative aspects of tenant legislation 
in the United States,’’ by H. C. Beyle (Chicago); ‘Special 
municipal ecorporations,’’ by F. H. Guild (Illinois) ; ‘‘ History of 
corrupt practices acts in the United States,’’ by V. J. West (Chi- 
cago); ‘* History of the veto power of the governor,’’ by L. D. 

5 To be reviewed later. 

6 Reviewed ante, 2: 591. 

7 To be reviewed later. 


8 Reviewed ante, 1: 459. 
9 Reviewed ante, 2: 274. 
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White (Chicago) ; ‘‘The history of the post office in the United 
States,’’ by W. E. Rich (Chicago) ; ‘‘The history of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system in the United States,’’ by EK. C. Evans 
(Chicago) ; ‘‘The relations between the public domain and the 
cattle industry in the United States,’? by W. M. Babcock, Jr. 
(Harvard) ; ‘‘The presidential campaign of 1840,’’ by D. R. Fox 
(Columbia) ; ‘‘The draft during the civil war,’’ by F. C. White 
(Columbia) ; ‘‘The history of the national banking system,’’ by 
J. F. Ebersole (Chicago); ‘‘Resumption of specie payment in 
1879,’’ by E. B. Patton (Chicago); ‘‘The return of the demo 
cratic party to power in 1884,’’ by H. C. Thomas (Columbia) ; 
‘‘The history of the pension movement, 1885 to present,’’ by 
D. L. MeMurry (Wisconsin); ‘‘The presidential campaign of 
1896,’’ by Raymond Moley (Columbia); ‘‘Migrations to the 
northwest, 1830-1850,’’ by J. C. Bell, Jr. (Columbia); ‘‘Dis- 
union sentiment in the northwest, 1860-1861,’’ by H. C. Hubbart 
(Chicago) ; and ‘‘Constitutional development in the far western 
states since the civil war,’’ by J. D. Hicks (Wisconsin). 

Among the articles in periodicals attention may be called to 
the following: ‘‘ Recollections of an old cavalryman,’’ by Ezra 
B. Fuller, in the Journal of the United States cavalry associa- 
tion, January, 1916; a study of the pioneer and explorer, James 
Bridger, by Grenville M. Dodge, and ‘‘The women and children 
of Fort Anthony, later named Fort Snelling,’’ by Warren Up- 
ham, in the Magazine of history, July, 1915; ‘‘West cultivating 
its historical garden,’’ in the Nation, May 18, 1916; ‘‘Our nation 
in the building,’? by Helen Nicolay, serial in the Century; 
‘*F’'rom moccasin to motor-ear,’’ by Keene Abbott, in Harper’s 
monthly magazine, June, 1916; ‘‘ James Bridger: the greatest 
Rocky mountain scout,’’ by A. J. Shotwell, in Old Santa Fé, 
July, 1916; ‘*The rural credit system needed in western develop- 
ment,’’ by Elwood Mead, in the University of California chron- 
icle, January, 1916; ‘‘Cut-off: a narrative of the adventures of 
the Reed-Donner party in 1846 and the Mormon pioneers in 
1847,’’ by Arthur W. North, in Sunset, December, 1915; ‘* By 
ox-team to California,’’ by Nancy A. Hunt, in Overland, April, 
1916; ‘‘Overland stampede of 1849,’? by Frank M. Vanceil, in 
Overland, April, 1916; ‘‘Reminiscences of the old stage line,’’ 
by Bernetta A. Atkinson, in Overland, June, 1916. 
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Mention should also be made of an article entitled ‘‘ James 
Shields: an appreciation,’’ by John B. O’Meara, in volume xtv 
of the Journal of the American Irish historical society (New 
York). 

Considerable literature dealing with the Indians of the trans- 
Mississippi northwest has appeared during the past twelve 
months. Among the publications in separate form and not in 
series may be mentioned The fighting Cheyennes, by George 
Bird Grinnell (New York, 481 p.); °° The Indian to-day: the past 
and future of the first American, by Charles A. Eastman (Gar- 
den City, 182 p.);*' The Indians of the Pike’s Peak region, by 
Irving Howbert (New York, 1914. 230 p.);*? Blackfeet tales 
of Glacier national park, by James Willard Schultz (Boston, 
241 p.); Excavation and repair of Sun Temple, Mesa Verde 
national park, by Jesse W. Fewkes (Washington, 32 p.); Sub- 
ject-index to Indian Office circulars, Nos. 160 to 1000, from July 
8, 1907, to June 25, 1915 (Washington) ; Indian names and games 
for camp fire girls, by Florence M. Poast (Washington, 78 p.) ; 
and volume x of The mythology of all races, by Hartley B. Alex- 
ander (Boston, 325 p.). 

In the Anthropological papers of the American museum of 
natural history there have appeared the following monographs: 
‘‘Riding gear of the North American Indians,’’ by Clark Wiss- 
ler; and ‘‘Costumes of the plains Indians,’’ by Clark Wissler. 
Volume rx of the Publications of the American ethnological soci- 
ety contains a number of ‘‘ Kickapoo tales,’’ collected by the late 
William Jones and edited by Truman Michelson. Albert E. 
Jenks is the author of ‘‘Indian-white amalgamation: an an- 
thropometric study,’’ which constitutes number six of the 
Studies in the social sciences published by the university of 
Minnesota. ‘‘Arapaho dialects,’’ by A. L. Kroeber, is a mono- 
graph published in June in the University of California publi- 
cations in American archaeology and ethnology. 

The American journal of sociology for March, 1916, contains 
an article by Clark Wissler entitled ‘‘ Aboriginal maize culture 
as a typical culture-complex.’’ In the Musical quarterly for 

10 Reviewed in this number. 

11 Reviewed ante, 2: 430. 

12 Reviewed ante, 2: 450. 
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April, 1916, Arthur F. Nevin relates his experiences during 
‘Two summers with the Blackfeet.’’ Overland for January, 
1916, contains some ‘‘Tales of the Blackfeet.’’ The Quarterly 
journal of the society of American Indians, the title of which 
has recently been changed to the American Indian magazine, 
contains numerous articles dealing with the history and present 
status of the Indians from the Indian’s viewpoint. 

A large volume of material dealing with the history of the 
various states of this section has appeared during the past year. 
County histories have been published by the score and an im 
mense amount of valuable material on local history has appeared 
in the newspapers and local periodicals throughout this region. 
Owing to the obvious impossibility of even approximating com 
pleteness, no attempt will be made in these pages to list county 
histories or newspaper material. The reader may be referred 
to the quarterly publications of the historical societies of Min 
nesota, Iowa, and Missouri for notes on such material in those 
states. 

For Minnesota the following publications may be mentioned: 
Minnesota: its story and biography, in three volumes, by 
Henry A. Castle (Chicago) ; The city of Saint Paul and vicinity, 
by George F. C. Paul (St. Paul. 173 p.); History of the first 
regument of Minnesota volunteer infantry (Stillwater, Minn., 
508 p.); Men of Minnesota, second edition (St. Paul, 520 p.); 
The life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, in two volumes, 
by Beckles Willson (Boston) ;** Strathcona and the making of 
Canada, by W. T. R. Preston (New York, 324 p.); and Pioneer 
laymen of North America, volume 1, containing a discussion of 
Radisson and Groseilliers, by T. J. Campbell (New York, 
287 p.). 

The Yearbook of the Minnesota state federation of labor, 
1915, contains a ‘‘ History of the labor movement of Minnesota,’’ 
by W. E. M’Ewen. In the Minutes of the synod of Minnesota 
of the Presbyterian church there are the proceedings of the exer 
cises commemorating the eightieth anniversary of the First 
Presbyterian chureh of Minneapolis. Volume fourteen, number 
six of the Journal of geography, published by the university of 
Wisconsin, is a Minnesota number and contains among others 


13 Reviewed ante, 2: 611. 
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the following articles: ‘*The development of the lumber in- 
dustry in Minnesota,’’ by E. G. Cheyney; and ‘‘Geographie in- 
fluences in the exploration and early development of Minne- 
sota,’? by C. J. Posey. In the April, 1916, number of Minnesota 
municipalities there is a discussion of ‘‘The need of a constitu- 
tional convention in Minnesota,’’ by William A. Schaper. Fur- 
thermore, in November, 1915, the periodical issued from 1897 to 
1901 under the name De Lestry’s western magazine was revived 
as the Western magazine. Some historical material appears in 
its pages. 

Publications relating to Iowa history which have been noted 
are: a new edition of The making of Iowa, by Henry and Edwin 
L. Sabin (Chicago, 284 p.);** Jowa: its history and its fore- 
most citizens in three volumes, by Johnson Brigham (Chicago) ; 
The life of George Augustus Gates, by Isabel Smith Gates (Bos- 
ton, 78 p.); Life of W J McGee, by Emma R. McGee (Farley, 
Iowa); Father Mazzuchelli’s memoirs (Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, 
375 p.); Company orders of the Dodge light guards, by Clifford 
Powell (Council Bluffs); Official book of the Fort Armstrong 
centennial celebration (Rock Island) ; Vera’s visit to Davenport, 
Antoine Le Claire’s town in the Black Hawk purchase, by Harry 
EK. Downer (Davenport, 36 p.) ; Jowa day for the public schools, 
by B. W. Hoadley (Des Moines, 160 p.) ; and Census of Iowa for 
the year 1915, compiled by A. U. Swan and Ora Williams. 

Volume four, number three of the Studies in the social sci- 
ences published by the state university of Iowa consists of a 
history of ‘‘The Iowa state federation of labor,’’ by Lorin 
Stuckey. In the Studies in the social sciences of the university 
of Illinois in November, 1915, there appeared a monograph on 
the ‘* History of the Illinois Central railroad to 1870,’’ by How- 
ard Gray Brownson. The Proceedings of the Iowa park and 
forestry association for 1913 (published in 1915) consists of a 
memorial volume containing tributes to and addresses by the 
late John F. Lacey, compiled by L. H. Pammel. Two papers in 
the Proceedings of the Iowa academy of science for 1915 are: a 
sketch of the life of Charles Edwin Bessey, by L. H. Pammel; 
and ‘‘ Karly Iowa locality records,’’ by Bohumil Shimek. In the 
Towa law bulletin, published by the state university of Iowa, 


14 Reviewed in this number. 
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there have been printed the following articles: ‘‘Emlin 
McClain,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘Emlin McClain, a great 
teacher of law,’’ by Eugene Wambaugh; and ‘‘ Recording of in- 
struments affecting land in Iowa,’’ by Perey Bordwell. The 
Journal of history, published at Lamoni, Iowa, by the Reorgan- 
ized Chureh of Latter Day Saints contains data relative to the 
history of that organization in Iowa, Missouri, and elsewhere. 
‘‘Some recollections of educational work in Iowa,’’ by Samuel 
J. Buek; and ‘‘Iowa’s contribution to the educational work of 
the world,’? by Homer H. Seerley, are among the articles in 
Midland schools published at Des Moines. 

Missouri history is dealt with in the following publications: 
Missourt’s struggle for statehood, 1804-1821, by Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker (Jefferson City, 383 p.);*° ‘*William Rockhill Nelson, 
the story of a man, a newspaper and a city (Kansas City, 274 
p.);°* The historical genealogy of the Woodsons and their con- 
nections, by Henry M. Woodson (Jefferson City); Memorial 
sketches of pioneers and early residents of southeast Missouri, 
by Louis Houck (Cape Girardeau) ;** All about St. Lowis, oy 
Albert von Hoffman (St. Louis, 40 p.). In the April, 1916, num- 
ber of the Washington university studies there is an article on 
‘*A century and a half of fur trade at St. Louis,’’ by Isaae Lip 
pincott. 

Publications concerning Kansas which have come to the writ- 
er’s notice are few in number, namely: With John Brown in 
Kansas, by Edward P. Bridgman and L. F. Parsons (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 36 p.); Impressions of early Kansas, by Eliza J. 
Wiggin (Wichita, 72 p.); and A note book in American history 
for Kansas schools, by Ralph Ray Price (Topeka, 229 p.). 
‘*Prohibition in Kansas,’’ by Whidden Graham, is an article in 
the Outlook of March 8, 1916; while in the American magazine 
for January, 1916, William Allen White discusses Kansas in the 
series entitled ‘‘Glory of the states.’’ 

Two pamphlets on Nebraska history are: Pioneer stories of 
the pioneers of Fillmore and adjoining counties, by George R. 
Keith (Exeter, Nebraska, 82 p.); and Pioneer sketches, Nebras 

15 Reviewed in this number. 


16 Reviewed ante, 3: 259. 
17 Reviewed in this number. 
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ka and Texas, by W. Straley (Hico, Texas, 58 p.). ‘‘ Local and 
Nebraska history in Nebraska publie schools,’’ by C. R. Ander- 
son; and ‘‘The Torrens land transfer act of Nebraska,’’ by 
Thorne A. Browne, constitute two numbers of the Nebraska his- 
tory and political science series published by the Nebraska legis- 
lative reference bureau. <A contribution in the Publications of 
the Nebraska academy of sciences, volume nine, number three, 
is entitled ‘‘Folk-songs of Nebraska and the central west: a 
syllabus,’’ written by Louise Pound. 

South Dakota: a republic of friends, by Willis E. Johnson 
(Pierre, 348 p.); History of Dakota territory, in two volumes, 
by George W. Kingsbury (Chicago) ; South Dakota: its history 
and its people, by George Martin Smith (Chicago); and Biog- 
raphy of Senator Alfred Beard Kittredge: his complete life 
work, by Osear O. Coursey (Mitchell, 8. D.) are works on South 
Dakota history. In the Northwestern banker (Des Moines) for 
June, 1916, there is a sketch of the history of the ‘‘South Dakota 
bankers’ association,’’ and an article on the ‘‘Growth and devel- 
opment of Sioux Falls, South Dakota,’’ by Leroy M. Gibbs. 

The Quarterly journal of the university of North Dakota has 
contained some historical material, though very little relating to 
North Dakota. 

The vigilantes of Montana, by Thomas J. Dimsdale, seems to 
have been reprinted in two editions, one at Butte and the other 
at Helena. In the Inter-mountain educator there have appeared 
two articles on ‘‘ Historical sites in Montana,’’ by F. H. Garver. 
A history of Montana from 1854 to the present time is being 
prepared from personal notes by Granville Stuart of Hall, Mon- 
tana. Finally, mention should be made of the report on the 
archives of Wyoming, by James F. Willard, in the Annual re- 
port of the American historical association for 1913. 


ACQUISITION OF SOURCE MATERIALS 


Thus far the historical societies of this region have not been 
so successful in the accumulation of large collections of source 
materials of a manuscript character as the societies in the states 
across the Mississippi; and no doubt fewer manuscript collee- 
tions are available in this region. Each year, however, some 
valuable papers are acquired and placed at the disposal of re- 
searchers. 
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The accessions of the Minnesota historical society during the 
past year include a collection of papers, notes, and miscellanies 
of Colonel D. A. Robertson; some books and papers of Josiah 
B. Chaney, among which are two record books of the St. Paul 
academy of natural sciences from 1870 to 1883; the original 
draft of a report made to the board of missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in 1868 by Bishop Whipple concerning the 
Indians and the causes of the Sioux war; four manuscript books 
containing accounts and lists of members of the Seandinavian 
workingmen’s society of Minneapolis; the diaries of John R. 
Cummins of Minneapolis from 1855 to the present time; some 
letters and a diary written by Cyrus R. Stone of St. Paul while 
he was in service during the civil war in a New York regiment; 
a wall map of St. Anthony and Minneapolis made in 1856; a col 
lection of letters written by James George of Ohio telling of 
his experiences during the Mexican war; and about thirty large 
boxes of books, mostly government documents, from the library 
of Senator W. D. Washburn. 

The state historical society of Iowa has acquired an autobiog 
raphy of William Rodgers, an Iowa pioneer; a series of inter 
esting letters written by Stephen H. Hayes while on a trip down 
the Ohio and up the Mississippi in 1845; and some papers relat 
ing to railroad building in Iowa during the seventies. 

The most notable acquisitions of the historical department of 
Iowa are the large collections of civil war relies gathered by 
Major S. H. M. Byers; substantial additions to the collection of 
materials donated several years ago by the late General Gren 
ville M. Dodge; and the collection of civil war papers and relies 
belonging to Captain V. P. Twombly. 

The Missouri historical society at St. Louis reports the acces 
sion of the archives of Ste. Genevieve, the oldest town in Mis 
souri, covering the period from 1750 to 1873. Almost equally 
important is the acquisition of a file of 288 volumes of the St. 
Louis Republic from 1808 to 1911. This newspaper, which came 
into existence under the name of Missouri Democrat in July, 
1808, is said to have been the first newspaper published west of 
the Mississippi river. 

Interest also attaches to the recent acquisition by the public 
archives of Canada of five account books of the American fur 
company, covering the years from 1817 to 1834. 
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CELEBRATIONS, PAGEANTS, AND THE MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 


Unusual interest has been displayed during the past twelve 
months in the celebration of anniversaries, by pageants and 
otherwise, in the trans-Mississippi northwest. An elaborate 
historical pageant was presented in Mankato, Minnesota, on 
July 4th, as the leading event of home-coming week. Three 
weeks later, on the evenings of July 27th to 29th, at Excelsior 
Commons, Lake Minnetonka, there was presented a ‘‘ pageant 
of Lake Minnetonka.’’ The one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Fort Armstrong was fittingly observed on Rock 
Island and in the cities of Rock Island, Moline, and Davenport 
during the week of June 18th to 24th. The movement for the 
celebration was originated by the Rock Island county historical 
society and the historical section of the Davenport academy of 
sciences, and it was under the joint direction of these organiza- 
tions that the exercises were conducted. Beginning with ser- 
mons in the various churches, there were addresses, parades, 
fireworks, and pageants (both in the daytime and at night), in- 
eluding an illuminated river pageant. 

At Caledonia, Missouri, there was celebrated in August the 
centennial of the founding of the Bellevue church in Washing- 
ton county, the first Presbyterian church west of the Mississippi. 
Moberly, Missouri, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
establishment in September. Two celebrations in August at 
Fayette, Missouri, commemorated the establishment of Howard 
county and the organization of the Missouri conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. Committees appointed by the 
state historical society of Missouri at Columbia are now at work 
making plans for the proper observance in 1921 of the centennial 
of the admission of Missouri into the union. 

Exercises in commemoration of the Custer fight were held 
on the Custer battlefield, near Billings, Montana, on June 25th. 
Continued interest has likewise been manifested in the marking 
of historic sites and the erection of monuments. In September, 
1915, the Old Trails chapter of the D. A. R. unveiled a bronze 
tablet which they had placed on the walls of the old round tower 
at Fort Snelling in memory of Colonel Henry Leavenworth and 
the men who were the first soldiers at that post. Plans have 
been laid for the establishment of a national park extending on 
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both sides of the Mississippi river near Prairie du Chien, Wis 
consin, and McGregor, Iowa, and including the place where 
Joliet and Marquette first saw and entered the Mississippi in 
1673. 

A tablet in memory of Black Hawk was unveiled in Crapo 
park at Burlington, Iowa, on October 21, 1915. The foundation 
for the Allison memorial on the capitol grounds at Des Moines 
has been completed and dedicated, and the work on the statue 
has progressed. On August 29th, there was dedicated at Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, a boulder and bronze tablet marking the site of the 
stockade and old courthouse where the people of Dickinson 
county were sheltered during the Indian uprising of 1861-1862. 

Provision was made for a monument in honor of Colonel 
Alexander W. Doniphan at Richmond, Missouri, by the last gen 
eral assembly of that state. The various chapters of the 
D. A. R. in Missouri have been active in erecting markers over 
the graves of revolutionary soldiers. A monument to Danie! 
and Rebecca Boone was unveiled and dedicated at Marthasville, 
Missouri, on October 29, 1915. The site of William Clark’s 
home in St. Louis has been marked. 

Among the activities along this line in Kansas is the mark 
ing ef the site of Pike’s Republican Pawnee village. In North 
Dakota a movement has been started for the creation of two 
state parks — one at Pembina to mark the sites of the trading 
posts of the North west and Hudson’s bay companies, and the 
other on the Missouri river to mark the spot visited by Veren 
drye in 1738. 
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ADDITIONAL VERENDRYE MATERIAL 


In the Misstsstppt VALLEY HistoricaL Review for September, 1916, 
Mr. Orin Grant Libby, discussing ‘‘Some Verendrye Enigmas,’’ and 
speaking of the lead tablet planted by the Verendrye brothers at Fort 
Pierre, South Dakota, on March 30, 1743, says: 

‘*The geographical difficulties (to the Verendryes having been at For? 
Pierre), are almost insuperable.”?* . . . ‘‘We may therefore elimin 
ate both the Missouri river and the Bad river (Fort Pierre) site from 
any further consideration.’ ? 

Mr. Libby’s reasons for these conclusions I summarize herewith, be- 
lieving I have fairly stated the substance of every argument advanced 
by him: ; 

1. Fort Pierre is 350 miles from the foot of the Bighorn mountains 
and the Verendryes could not possibly have covered that distanee be- 
tween February 14 and March 19, under the conditions then existing.’ 

2. If the tablet had been buried at Fort Pierre the curiosity of the 
Indians would have induced them to tear down the cairn erected over it 
to diser 2»r what was buried beneath it.* 

3. That the evidence of the citizens of Fort Pierre that the first set- 
tlers found a heap of stones upon this hill, at the point where the tablet 
was found, and that these stones were removed by David Lexau for use 
in the village, is dubious.® 

4. That if a cairn of stone had stood upon this hill for a long period, 
fragments of the rock would still remain in the soil.° 

5. That the explorers would have taken some means to protect the 
tablet from corrosion and that no evidence of such protection has been 
found.’ 

6. That a careful reading of the record left by the Chevalier indi- 
cates that the Little Cherry band had gone from their summer home to 
winter, a distanee of 150 miles — 27 days journey, contrary to the prae- 
tices of the sedentary Indians of the Missouri valley.* 

1 MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, 3: 156. 

2 Ibid., 157. 

8 Ibid., 156. 

4 Ibid., 158. 

5 Ibid., 157. 

6 Thid. 

7 Ibed., 158. 

8 Jlid., 159. 
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Ft. Pierre and vicinity 


7. That there were frequent settlements of sedentary Indians along 
the Missouri, between Fort Pierre and the Mandan and if the Verendryes 
had returned that way they would have mentioned these settlements 
and the river.® 

The one big, upstanding, indubitable fact is that the Verendrye tablet 
was actually found at Fort Pierre under exactly the conditions and in 
the environment in which Verendrye says he planted it. That fact of 
itself is very conclusive and it is completely so when taken in connection 


* Tbid., 156. 
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with the whole record. I will diseuss Mr. Libby’s arguments in opposi- 
tion to the Fort Pierre site seriatim: 

1. Fort Pierre is 350 miles from the foot of the Bighorn mountains, 
and the Verendryes could not possibly have covered that distance be- 
tween February 14 and March 19, under the conditions then existing. 

This statement is cheerfully granted, but there is not the slightest 
evidence, either directly or by fair inference, that the Verendryes were 
ever within several hundred miles of the Bighorns. Every reasonable 
deduction from the very meagre record is that they were not. The con- 
clusion of the highest authorities, as for instance Major Powell *® and 
George Bird Grinnell,"’ is that at the period under discussion the Co- 
manche and Kiowa, confederated, occupied and dominated the entire 
Black Hills-Bighorn region. The record and all the evidence is that 
the Bows, the Little Cherries and perhaps all of the trans-Missouri In- 
dians with whom the Verendryes came in contact were sedentary, house- 
building tribes.’* These people (the house-builders) included the Man- 
dan, Minitares, Gros Ventres, Arickara, Pawnee and perhaps at that 
period the Cheyenne.** The Mandan, Minitares and Gros Ventres, with 
whom the Verendryes were familiar certainly were not of the party, so 
it remains by fair inference that the Bows and other bands were the 
Arickara, Pawnee, and perhaps the northern Cheyenne of the upper 
Missouri valley. Their western enemies against whom they were mak- 
ing war could have been none other than tke Kiowa-Comanche econfed- 
eracy, whose eastern frontier skirted along the eastern edge of the 
Black Hills.‘* This confederacy consisted of two powerful and san- 
guinary tribes entirely capable of protecting their preserves from inva- 
sion. Under the circumstances what would the Bows do, making war 
upon these western enemies? They would naturally strike the nearest 
frontier of that enemy, keeping the line back of them open for retreat 
if necessary. That is precisely what the record shows the Bows did. 
As they approached the enemy’s country, and a long time before they 
reached dangerous ground, they left their families encamped and went 


10 Major Powell’s lingual map in Bureau of American ethnology, Seventh annual 
report (Washington, 1891); ‘‘Calendar history of the Kiowa Indians,’’ by James 
Mooney in Bureau of American ethnology, Seventh annual report, Pt. 1, p. 156. 

11 Unpublished letters of George Bird Grinnell to the writer under dates of June 
25 and July 3, 1914, and December 15, 1915. 

12 As to the chief of the Bows, see Margry, Découvertes et établissements des 
Francais dans l’ouest dans le sud de |’ Amérique septentrionale, (Paris, 1888) 6: 607; 
for little Cherry as a house builder, see ibid., 608. 

18 Letter of George Bird Grinnell to the writer, July 3, 1914; see also South Da 
kota Historical Collections (Pierre, 8. D., 1914), 7: 232. 

14 Major Powell’s lingual map in Bureau of American ethnology, Seventh annual 
report. 
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on until they reached the first village of the enemy. Finding it deserted, 
they feared the enemy had flanked them and gone to attack their de- 
fenseless families. Consequently they beat a hasty retreat and gave up 
the enterprise. It is not believable that the Bows, accompanied by their 
families, practically crossed the enemy’s country to its western borders 
and there left their families without protection, while they went on to 
fight the enemy upon the furthest limits of his lands. I am convinced 
from a most careful examination of the story left us by the Chevalier, 
that when the Verendryes came upon the Bows, who were the sedentary 
Indians of the Missouri valley, the latter were enroute to strike their 
nearby western enemies; that they found their first village, located in 
the eastern part of the Black Hills, deserted and so gave up the cam- 
paign. If this be true then the Bighorn assumption is eliminated. 

2. If the tablet had been planted at Fort Pierre the curiosity of the 
Indians would have led them to tear down the cairn erected over it to 
diseover what was buried beneath it. 

To answer this it is only necessary to quote the record, which in ab 
sence of proof to the contrary must be taken at its face value: ‘‘Je 
dis aux Sauvages, qui n’avoient bas connoissance de la plaque de plomb 
que j’avois mise dans la terre, que je mettois ces pierres en memoire de 
ce que nous etions venus sur leurs terres,’’'® which Stevenson correctly 
translates: ‘‘I said to the savages, who did not know of the tablet of 
lead which I had planted in the earth, that I was placing these stones as 
a memorial of those who had come to their country.’’ '® 

Chevalier Verendrye and his brother had spent practically their en- 
tire lives in Indian camps and knew Indian character as well as if to 
the manner born. It is not to be presumed that the Chevalier did not 
know the truth of what he wrote when he said the Indians were ignorant 
of the planting of the tablet. 

3. That the evidence of citizens of Fort Pierre that the first settlers 
found a heap of stones upon the hill at the point where the plate was 
found, and that these stones were removed by David Lexau for use in 
the village, is dubious. 

It would be a reckless man who would come to Fort Pierre and assert 
that the statement of Mr. W. H. Frost, state senator from Stanley coun- 
ty, honored citizen and oldest surviving inhabitant, is dubious. Yet the 
fact of the existence of this cairn does not rest upon the testimony of 
Mr. Frost alone but is corroborated by other reliable citizens and by 
many circumstances. Mr. Libby is quite unjustified in casting any 

15 Pierre Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans 
l’Amérique septentrionale, 6: 609. 

16 South Dakota historical collections, 7: 276, 357. 
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doubt upon the veracity of these witnesses whose testimony will be ac- 
cepted at one hundred percent in any court of South Dakota."* 

4. That if a cairn had stood upon the hill for a long period frag- 
ments of rock would still remain in the soil. 

All of the stone in the vicinity of Fort Pierre as well as the stones 
found on ‘‘ Verendrye hill’’ by the early settlers were granite boulders, 
popularly known as hardheads, as smooth and hard as marbles. The 
adjacent hills are studded with them, where they have lain from time 
immemorial, from the day they were dumped there by the old glacier. 
The action of a thousand centuries of ‘‘Dakota frost and heat,’’ has 
made no impression upon them and no fragments of them, however min- 
ute, are found when they are removed from their millenium-old beds. 
5. That the explorers would have taken some means of protecting 
the tablet from corrosion and that no evidence of such protection re- 
mains. 

Lead is one of the most indestructible of metals. Only heat and very 
strong acids affect it to any great extent. The explorers of America 
well understood this and so for enduring memorials chose lead. Nu- 
merous tablets were buried at important points some of which have been 
recovered in recent years. Water pipes of lead down by the ancient 
Romans are still preserved.’* Pieces of lead, which were made in an- 
cient Rome, finely engraved and with the lines perfectly preserved, have 
been recently taken from the earth.’® In 1738 the elder Verendrye had 
placed a lead tablet in the hands of the Mandan.*® That experience 
may have taught him that savages could not be trusted with such a 
memorial and hence the Chevalier determined to bury this one without 
giving the Indians knowledge of it. Clearly no other available material 
would have afforded any protection to the lead. The uncovered plate 
buried in the earth was the safest monument, as the event has proved. 
The Chevalier simply says he placed the plate in the earth and at this 
date we are compelled to take his word for it. 

6. That a careful reading of the record left by the Chevalier indicates 
that the Little Cherry band had gone from their summer home to winter, 
a distance of 150 miles — 27 days journey, contrary to the practices of 
the sedentary Indians of the Missouri valley. 

The entire record in this particular left by the Chevalier is as follows: 
‘*Nous continuames a marcher avec les Gens de 1’Are jusqu’au premier 
jour de Mars, faisant toujours 1’Est-Sud-Est. J’envoyai un de nos 


17 The public is referred to the governor, or the judges of the supreme court of 
South Dakota as to the standing and reliability of Honorable W. H. Frost. 

18 Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 

19 Americana, Ix, see article on lead. 

20 Douglas Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889 (Ottawa, 1890), 25. 
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Francois avec un Sauvage chez les Gens de la Petite Cerise, ayant appris 
qu’ils etoient proches. Ils furent dix jours a leur voyage et nous ap 
porterent des paroles pour nous inviter a les aller joinder.*'. . Nous 
arrivames le 15 de Mars chez les Gens de la Petite Cerise. Ils revenoient 
d’hivernement ils etoient a deux jours marche de leur fort, qui est sur k 
bord do Missoury. Nous arrivames le 19 a leur fort et y fumes reeus 
avee de grandes demonstrations de joie.’’** (We continued to mareh 
with the people of the Bow until the first of March making always east 
southeast. I sent one of my Frenchmen with a savage to the lodges ot 
the people of the Little Cherry, having learned they were near. They 
took ten days for the trip and brought back word to us [from the Little 
Cherry] inviting us to join them. . . We arrived the 15th of Mareh 
at the camp of the people of the Little Cherry. They were returning 
home from their wintering place and were then two days march from 
their home which was upon the bank of the Missouri.) That is the 
record; read it carefully as you will. 

Nowhere in it is the slightest suggestion that the Little Cherry In 
dians were ever 150 miles, or twenty-seven days’ mareh from their sum 
mer home on the Missouri. Absolutely the only suggestion of distane: 
is the statement that they were found two days’ march from the Mis 
souri, but it is fair to infer that they had wintered at a greater distance 
To understand the real situation one must know the local conditions 
about Fort Pierre, concerning which Mr. Libby is not informed. 

The banks of the Missouri in the vicinity of Fort Pierre are practically 
without timber and where the fort of the Arickara and their farm homes 
were located upon the open prairie of the second bench there is a clear 
and unprotected sweep of the northwest winds of winter. At Fort 
Pierre the Bad, or Teton, river enters the Missouri, coming down from 
the west. Its narrow valley is deeply eroded, the banks being from 
three hundred to four hundred feet high; and the bottoms are fairly 
well wooded. Thus perfect protection is afforded against the severities 
of winter both by the timber and the high banks along the north side. 
There was little trapping on the banks of the Missouri proper, while the 
valley of the Bad river was then and is still a trapper’s paradise. [1 
was the ideal place for an Indian winter camp and I have no doubt it 
was fully utilized. The Indian population of the region, as indicated 
by the lodge remains, must have been very large; perhaps approximat- 
ing 10,000 souls; and to accommodate them the winter eamps were no 
doubt seattered along the Bad for a great distance. The Verendryes 


21 Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans. . . |’Amérique 
septentrionale, 6: 607. 
22 Ibid., 608. 
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found the Little Cherries two days march from their fort on the Mis- 
souri, that is to say they were ten or fifteen miles up the Bad river. 
[It would not be surprising to know that some of the bands went up Bad 
river fifty or sixty miles to winter. Little Cherry may have done so. 
We only know that Verendrye found him much nearer the Missouri. 

7. That there were frequent settlements of sedentary Indians along 
the Missouri between Fort Pierre and the Mandan and if the Verendryes 
returned that way they would have mentioned these settlements and 
the river. 

The report of the Chevalier to Beauharnois is brief and at the best 
unsatisfactory. It was written by a young man who had secured most 
of his training in the forest rather than in the schools, and who was un- 
used to literary enterprises. Manifestly he wrote it after his return 
from very meagre data. His father spoke of it deprecatingly as a ‘‘little 


3 It is most remarkable for the information it does not econ- 


journal.’’ 2 
tain. Concerning the return trip from Fort Pierre we glean from it 
simply that the four Frenchmen were accompanied by three guides sup- 
phed by Little Cherry; ** that they were mounted; * that these guides 
were taking them into the land of the enemies of the Little Cherry 
band,** that they traveled north northeast and northwest ** and that 
upon the way they encountered a band of Sioux.** To me it is very 
clear that they did precisely what mounted Indians and white men 
have done throughout historic times when passing up the Missouri val- 
ley. They crossed the river at Fort Pierre to the east side and took 
the direet course over the uplands, avoiding the tedious complexities 
and curves of the bottom land and the deeply eroded valleys of the 
west side. Only with the greatest difficulty could horsemen travel near 
the river. It is most probable that the Indians living along the river 
above the Cheyenne were enemies of the guides, and the latter would of 
course aim to avoid them.”® The fact that they met a band of Sioux 
shows beyond question that they were upon the east shore for the Sioux 
did not cross the river at all until many years later.*° An examination 

23 Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans . . . l’Amérique 
septentrionale, 6: 594. 

24 [bid., 610. 

25 Ibid. 

28 Tbid., 609. 

27 [bid., 610. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Truteau’s journal in American historical review, 19: 318, 319. 

30 Stephen R. Riggs in Missionary Herald, 1841, 183. It was not until about 
1750 that the Sioux began to have relations with the Missouri river Indians. See 
Dakota calendar, in American bureau of ethnology, Tenth annual report, 302 ff. In 
1891 I talked with a number of old men whose fathers and grandfathers had taken 
part in the invasion of the Missouri river region by the Sioux. Swift Bird Chapelle, 
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of the map in connection with the whole record is most convineing on 
the view that they traveled up the east side. That is the natural course 
for any one acquainted with the region; and the Little Cherry guides 
were taken because of their knowledge of the country. 

The Verendryes were no longer unsophisticated so far as the Missouri 
was concerned. It was the ‘‘river of the Man/annes’’ to them only 
until they became personally familiar with it. The Chevalier had visit- 
ed its bank in 1738;*' two Frenchmen had remained the following 
winter to familiarize themselves with the country and its people.** 
They may have been the very men who accompanied the Chevalier at 
this time. Pierre, junior, with two Frenchmen had spent the winter of 
1741-2 with the Mandan.** They knew when the Chevalier started out 
in the spring of 1742 that the ‘‘river of the Mantannes’’ was the Mis- 
souri and that it did not flow west toward the Pacifie.“* It is notable 
that the Verendryes in 1742 crossed the Missouri at the Mandan, with- 
out mentioning it.*° The only reference to it in the entire report is 
made when they were approaching the stream with the Little Cherries 
in the spring of 1743.°%° If the Chevalier did not mention it when he 
crossed it at the Mandan, is it remarkable that he did not mention it 
when traveling parallel to it and some distance from it a year later? 

The Missouri was at that time well known to geographers and ex- 
plorers. It was laid down with fair accuracy upon the standard maps 
of the time.*7 That men as interested and conversant with the west 
as were the Verendryes should be mistaken in its identity is not reason- 
able. 

Having, as I feel, fairly and fully disposed of every argument ad- 
vaneed by Mr. Libby in opposition to the view that the Verendryes 
visited Fort Pierre and planted the tablet there, I will take the oceasion 
to set out briefly the situation at Fort Pierre, in relation to which Mr. 
Libby has created some geographical confusion. 

The Bad river enters the Missouri at the center of the northwest 


a half breed was especially informed of the situation by his maternal grandfather, 
who lived until 1846, and was notable as the tribal historian. The information in 
which all of these old men concurred was that the Sioux did not attempt to cross the 
Missouri until about 1760. 

31 Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, 22. 

32 Ibid, 25. 

33 Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans . . . 1|’Amérique 
septentrionale, 6: 628. 

34 Tbid., 588. The Chavalier said they were to go west of the Mandan, upon the 
information of the Indians. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid., 608. 

37 See D’Tles map, 1702; Law’s map of 1723. 
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quarter of section 34 town 5 north, 31 east Black. Hills meridian. The 
city of Fort Pierre lies upon both sides of Bad river and close to the 
Missouri, some of the business buildings coming down to the high 
water line. ‘‘Verendrye hill’’ the peak where the tablet was buried, is 
the first eminence on the Missouri, north of Bad river, its peak being 
five city blocks, about 1500 feet northwest of the junction of the Bad 
with the Missouri. The peak is about 250 feet above the water in the 
river. There are higher peaks in the vicinity, but because of its loca- 
tion with relation to the two streams this one could always be identified 
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and I have no doubt it was chosen for that reason. In the southeast 
corner of section 8 in the same township, three miles almost directly 
north of Verendrye hill, are the well preserved remains of an Arikara 
fort. It was unusually strongly fortified, for it had double trenches.” 
It is reasonable to suppose that these are the remains of the fort of the 
Little Cherry whose hospitality the Chevalier and his party enjoyed. 
Thus every condition of the record left by Verendrye is fulfilled. He 
says they were upon the banks of the Missouri, a stream well known in 
his time and of which he had peculiar knowledge. He was staying with 
an Indian chief who lived in a fort at that point. He planted a lead 
plate engraved with the arms and inscription of the king of France on 
an eminence near the said fort; he built a cairn of stone upon the emin 
ence to mark the place. That is the record.*® At Fort Pierre, upon ti« 
eminence most easily identified, the cairn is found and after its removal, 
a lead plate is found upon the spot just as it was emerging from the 
eroding earth. The plate has the arms and inscription of the king of 
France and to make it unmistakable an inscription is scratched upon it 
in the probable handwriting of Chevalier Verendrye, giving the date of 
the planting and the names of the parties present. To suggest that 
this plate might have been planted at a distant point, recovered by In- 
dians and carried to the mouth of the Bad river, to be there fortuitously 
dropped upon this eminence, precisely complying with the conditions of 
the record, is a refinement of criticism approaching absurdity. 

Mr. Libby’s extended discussion of the identification of the Mantannes 
and the points where they resided in North Dakota is interesting and 
illuminating. In a sense it is a local question which he has peculiar 
facilities for considering. I confess that I have been a good deal con- 
fused in relation to it. While I still believe the settlement in 1743 was 
at the mouth of the Heart river *° I am not wholly clear on the prop- 
osition. Whether it was at the Heart or the Knife it would make but 
little difference in the general course followed by the Verendryes in 
their trans-Missouri adventures. My reading and reflections since pre- 
paring the article published in the Proceedings of the Mississippi valley 
historical association for 1914 has confirmed the view then expressed 
that the explorers did not proceed further west than the Black Hills. 
One has only to trace back their course from Fort Pierre to understand 
how reasonable that course is. 

Doane Roptnson 

38 South Dakota historical collections, 3: 542. 


89 Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans . . . Ll’ Amérique 
septentrionale, 6: 609. 


40 See journal of Lewis and Clark for October 20, 1804. It was in comparatively 
recent times the Mandan had been driven higher up the river. 
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I shall attempt to supplement Mr. Robinson’s refutation of Mr. Lib- 
by’s contentions only in regard to certain points which oceur to me in 
the light of my study of the Mandan' and my study, ‘‘The Verendrye 
expeditions and discoveries. Leading to the planting of the Fort Pierre 
tablets.’ I feel that Mr. Libby has made a number of singularly 
erroneous assumptions of fact regarding my treatment of various as- 
pects of the general subject in the latter paper. 

In the outset | wish to state that I consider the question as to whether 
the first 
1738 was a Mandan or a Minnetaree (Hidatsa) village not in itself a 


ae 


fort’’ visited by the Verendryes near the Missouri river in 


vital factor in determining either how far westward the sons went in 
1742-3, or whether the lead tablet was actually deposited on what is now 
the site of Fort Pierre on the Missouri river, 

Mr. Libby has however, seen fit to assume a very remarkable position : 
that because Verendrye termed this village and the one next nearest the 
Missouri river the *‘Mantanne villages,”’ instead of calling them plain 
‘*Mandan;’’ and because in that connection he referred to what every- 
body knows was the Missouri river as being the riviere des Mantannes, 
not calling it plain **‘ Missouri river’’ until he had deposited this tablet 
on the banks of a river which was ‘hen for the first time called ‘‘des 
Missouris,’’ therefore, Mr. Libby coneludes, it is not certain that Veren- 
drye deposited the plate at Fort Pierre or anywhere else on the Missouri 
river bluffs, but that he not improbably planted it on a remote branch 
of the upper Platte at the very verge of the mountains from which he 
had turned back. In view of Mr. Libby’s adoption of this theory, I 
deem it pertinent here to suggest some evidences which I believe conelu- 
sively refute his assumption, made in the same connection, that Veren- 
drye himself was the sole authority for the use of the word Mantanne ; 
and then to consider certain other phases of his discussion of the subject 
of the locality of the first ‘‘fort,’’ and of the real point from which the 
Verendrye sons, in 1742, started westward from the Missouri river in 
quest of the ‘‘ Western Sea.”’ 

Mr. Libby declares: ‘‘The only evidence of which I know regarding 
the origin of the name Mantanne is given by Verendrye himself in his 
journal for 1738.”’ 

Speaking of the Mandan, the Handbook of American Indians® says: 
‘The name, according to Maximilian, originally given by the Sioux, is 

1‘* Aborigines of South Dakota,’’ part 2, in South Dakota historical collections 
(Pierre, 1902-), 4: 275-730. 

2 Ibid., 7: 99-322. 

8 Handbook of American Indians north of Mezico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smith- 


sonian institution, bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907- 
1910), 1: 796. 
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believed by Matthews to be a corruption of the Dakota Mawatana. 
Previous to 1830 they called themselves simply Numakiki, * people,’ 
‘man’ (Matthews). Maximilian says: ‘If they wished to particularize 
their descent they added the name of the village whence they came origin- 
ally.’’ Matthews states that they were ‘‘ealled by the Canadians ‘les 
Mandals,’ by which name these Indians were generally known, though 
it was originally given them by the Sioux.’’ Again, he asserts that they 
used the word ** Numangkake’’ in referring to themselves, and that ‘‘an- 
other general name of this people is Mahna-Narra, the sulkey, because 
they separated from the rest of their nation, and went higher up the 
Missouri.’’ Speaking of the myth of the ‘*Mandan ‘Creation,’ ’’ he 
says: ‘‘And before the existence of the earth, the lord of life ereated 
the first man, Mumank-Machana,’’ ete. Yet Matthews, who is justly re- 
garded by Mr. Libby as high authority upon this subject, had never 
heard of Verendrye except as referred to by Catlin.‘ 

The Verendryes, however, had been in contact with the Sioux, who 
named the Mandan ‘‘ Mawatana,’’ when they were in what is now north- 
ern Minnesota, years before they came to the Missouri river; and they 
were doubtless well aware of this Sioux name for the Mandan. They 
had furthermore lived for a long period of time among the Canadians, 
who called the Mandan ‘‘les Mandals.’’ 

It seems that is not only highly probable, but morally certain, that 
the Verendryes derived the word Mantanne from the numerous originals 

-**Mawatana,’’ ‘‘ Mandals,’’ ‘‘ Numangkake,’’ ‘‘ Mahna-Narra,’’ ‘‘ Mu- 
mank-Machana,’’ — which have resolved among the whites, into the form 
‘‘Mandan.’’ In all but one of these original forms, the syllable ‘‘man’’ 
is found; while the ‘‘dan’’ readily follows ifrom ‘‘\dals,’’ ‘‘tana,’’ 
‘‘ehana,’’ ete. I can not pretend to even moderate philological skill in 
tracing Indian names to their roots; but I feel confident that instances 
without end may be cited where final word-forms have been derived from 
less cognate originals than in this case.° 

It is interesting to note that Hayden gives the name ‘* Miahtanes,”’ or 

4Washington Matthews, Ethnography and philology of the Hidatsa Indians 
(Washington, D.C., 1877), 29. 

5 Incidentally I may remark that Mr. Libby’s supposition that practically all 
writers on the Mandan have taken Parkman’s word regarding the Verendrye designa 
tion of Mantannes is likewise untenable, since all who desire have had access to these 
general sources. And why should it be doubted that Parkman, in his travels among 
the western Indians, had learned some things concerning the various originals I have 
mentioned, — and perhaps others also,—-from which he may have formed ideas 
which in turn rendered his adoption of the word Mantannes more or less a matter 
of course? So far as I am concerned, I must disclaim having had any thought of 


relying especially upon Parkman, either in my study of the Mandan or in my pre 
sentation of the Verendrye visits to the Missouri river Indians. 
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‘*people on the bank,’’ as the name the Mandan applied to themselves; 
and draws the inference that ‘‘they must have resided on the banks of 
the Missouri in a very remote period.’’ We mention this fact as being 
suggestive of the more immediate issue here: that the Verendryes natur- 
ally connected the Mandan with the Missouri river in referring to the 
latter as the riviere des Mantannes. When they visited it in 1738 they 
had no oceasion to think of the Missouri river except as the habitat of 
the Mantannes; later on, when they came to consider the stream itself, 
its independent name naturally enough became a matter of consideration. 
Margry says the Tontis used the word ‘‘ Emissourita”’ in 1684, and that 
Joutel in 1687 referred to the ‘‘Missouris;’’ many other forms of the 
word, in connection with the names of Indian tribes on the Missouri 
further south, as well with the river itself, were in use later on. Is it at 
all improbable then, that the Verendryes, when they came to settle down 
with the Mandan as Mantannes after the elder Verendrye had returned 
to Canada in 1738-9 or even during the trans-Missouri trip, ascertained 
that the river was known as the ‘‘Missouri’’? And this’without their 
mentioning ‘‘les Missourys’’ in the journals before the time they de- 
posited the plate? 

In examining Mr. Libby’s article, I can not help thinking that his 
reading of my paper, particularly where it deals with my treatment of 
the question of the location the first village reached by Verendrye near 
the Missouri in 1738, must have been extremely casual and incomplete. 
After stating that Verendrye took the latitude of the village and found 
it 48° 12’, north latitude, he says: ‘‘Ignoring this simple statement of 
fact, probably on account of the misleading name Mantanne, Parkman 
locates this village at the mouth of the Knife river, which is 47° 20’ 
north latitude, while DeLand and Robinson locate the village at the 
mouth of the Heart river, which is 46° 50’ north latitude. None of 
these authors explain why Verendrye could not perform the relatively 
simple task of ascertaining the correct latitude,’’ ete. 

If Mr. Libby had taken pains so much as to glance at my map ® of 
the supposed Verendrye route from Fort La Reine to this village, he 
would have observed that I locate this first village, not on the Missouri 
anywhere — much less at the mouth of the Heart — but northeast of the 
Missouri and at a point on the west side of the southern loup of the 
Mouse river. And not only do I not ‘‘ignore’’ Verendrye’s observation, 
but I expressly mention it in several places in my paper. On page 172 

6 This map comprehends the entire route, going and returning: the initial trip to 
this first village, on to the Missouri river bank, thence westward to the mountains, 
back to the Missouri where the tablet was deposited, thence northward to the place 
where the explorers crossed the Missouri west-bound, and thence to Fort La Reine. 
South Dakota historical collections, 7: opposite 96. 
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De Land’s map of Verendrye routes of 1738, and of 1742. 


I say: ‘‘But, if we are to credit the astronomical observation made by 
Verendrye’s son five days later, as recorded by the explorer, this fort, 
wherever it stood as to longitude, was at ‘forty-eight degrees, twelve 
minutes’ in latitude. And that that expedition was now somewhere in 
the near neighborhood of the southern bend of the ‘loup’ of the Mouse 
river seems reasonably certain, from deductions, some of which we have 
already made, some of which we now make: The latitude is substantial- 
ly five miles south of Minot, N. Dak. — and we believe it not improbable 
that the ‘small river’ of Verendrye’s journal meant either the Mouse in 
¢ this general locality, or some branch of it flowing from westward.’’* On 

page 169 I say: ‘‘Now, the ‘small river’ soon to be mentioned was not a 

branch of the Missouri, since it is some fifty miles southerly from the 

southern extremity of the ‘loup’ to Wolf Creek, some five miles north 








7 Ibid., 7: 172. 
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of Coal Harbor, North Dakota, where the Missouri turns from an easterly 
to a southerly course. Spring Creek is some fifteen miles further south 
and about seven miles above the mouth of Knife river. Painted Woods 
Creek is from 30 to 35 miles south of Spring Creek and about eight 
miles below Washburn, North Dakota. All these ereeks are branches 
of and are on the easterly side of the Missouri.’’ And, as reference to 
any map will show, Washburn is some forty-five miles north of Bismarck, 
which is opposite the mouth of the Heart. 

[ am all but surmising that Mr. Libby, in his hasty reading of my pa- 
per at this point, may have jumped to the conclusion that I regarded the 
‘*small river’’ of that journal as being the Missouri! Not that it would 
have been much if any worse to assume that the modest Mouse was the 
great Missouri than to suppose, as Mr. Libby does, that the ‘‘north fork 
of the upper Platte’’ near ‘‘the wooded slopes of the Laramie range in 
Colorado”’’ was not improbably the Missouri! This is his assumption in 
endeavoring to render plausible the theory that the tablet was originally 
deposited out there at the verge of the mountains. 

Time and lack of space forbid detailing my supposition as to where 
the Verendrye sons, in 1742, crossed the Missouri west-bound. Suffice 
it to say, that my map shows the crossing at Heart river, since I regard- 
ed it as being more probable that they crossed there than at the mouth 
of the Big Knife or thereabouts, 

Again, it is quite probable that, as Mr. Libby asserts, there was an 
Indian tradition of an ‘‘Old Crossing’’ of the Missouri near the mouth 
of the Little Knife — some seventy-five miles by air-line northwest from 
the mouth of Big Knife —even though the alleged old village site by 
this crossing had itself been washed away leaving nothing in sight but 
‘the old garden and the burial place.’’ And his assumption that at 
**Old Crossing’’ the Verendryes set out for the ‘‘ Western Sea’’ is based 
very largely upon the fact that from a near-by bluff an observer would 
see that the Missouri for some ten miles appeared to flow to the south- 
west. But if the river’s ‘‘appearance of continuing its westerly course”’ 
prevailed with the explorers in setting out at ‘‘Old Crossing,’’ why may 
not the fact that the Missouri again turns to southwest at the mouth of 
Wolf creek, some sixy-five miles by air-line southeast from ‘‘Old Cross- 
ing’’ and substantially due south from Minot, furnish a similar theory of 
the Verendrye’s departure westward from that point? Or from still 
another bend to southwest about half way down from Painted Woods 
ereek to the mouth of the Heart? True, these two bends are shorter than 
that at ‘‘Old Crossing’’; and T have not reconnoitered either bend. The 
point is that speculation will not substantially determine just where the 
Verendryes did eross. 
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But even supposing they did go westward from ‘‘Old Crossing’’ and 
not from farther down the Missouri? The Verendrye journal compels 
the historian to believe that the general course toward the mountains 
was not far from southwesterly. Mr. Libby himself assumes that the 
route ‘‘lay between the Yellowstone and the Little Missouri in a general 
southwest direction.’’ Such also was my theory, as is indicated on my 
map showing both the shorter and the longer routes which I took as 
hypotheses when seeking to establish a probable conclusion as to how 
far westward the Verendryes proceeded. Surely it can make but very 
little difference whether they left the Missouri at ‘‘Old Crossing,’’ or 
at the Big Knife, or at the Heart, in determining how far to southwest 
they turned back after reaching a mountain somewhere. My dedue- 
tions from the Verendrye journal, as shown by my map, bring the party 
to a point west of the upper Little Missouri, according to my theory of a 
longer march and a destination farther southwest than could have been 
reached according to my alternative theory of a shorter march and a des- 
tination in the Black Hills, South Dakota. The longer route brings the 
explorers to the westerly part of the bend of the Powder river, Wyom- 
ing, and to a point about sixty miles north-northwest from Wolcott, 
Wyoming, a town on the North Platte about midway between Casper 
and Fort Fetterman; this point on the North Platte is near the foot of 
the ‘‘Laramie range’’ referred to by Mr. Libby as the place where the 
Verendryes met the Petite Cerise (Little Cherries) and in the very 
locality where he supposes the tablet was deposited. 

Let Mr. Libby take the Verendrye journal, compare it with my line 
of observation and reasoning regarding the distance traveled, the land- 
marks noted by the explorers, the directions pursued, and the destina- 
tion reached under my theory of the longer route, and then let him dem- 
onstrate, if he ean that the Verendryes went farther southwest than I 
have indicated on my map and in the text of my paper. After spending 
weeks of time with maps old and new, military and civil, and with every 
sidelight that I was able to bring to my aid in addition to the journal 
itself; and after repeated conferences with Mr. Robinson upon many 
phases of the subject, I arrived at the conclusion indicated by my map in 
regard to the route of the Verendryes, first, in crossing from the Assini- 
boine to the Missouri in 1738, and second, in making the cireuit from the 
Missouri to the mountains and back to the lower Missouri, and thence 
northward and homeward. In making my deduction under the long- 
distanee theory I assumed that in going from the Missouri to ‘‘ Horse 
Mountain,’’ North Dakota, before they fell in with Indians with whom 
they traveled more or less continuously thereafter, the Verendryes trav- 
eled an average of fifteen miles per day, as compared with the nine or 
ten miles per day, to Red Butte, North Dakota, reckoned in the short- 
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distance theory. After falling in with the Indians they traveled, on the 
supposed long-distance route, nine miles per day while actually en route; 
on the short-route theory I placed this daily mileage at six miles. Mr. 
Libby himself asserts that on the return trip, while they were with 
the Gens de L’Arc, the explorers ‘‘could not average more than five 
or six miles a day.’’ But he makes this statement in endeavoring 
to establish the theory that the Verendrye could not have traveled 
back eastward from the neighborhood of ‘‘the foot of the Big Horn 
range, Wyoming, where they were camped with the Gens de L’Arc, 
to the mouth of Bad river in South Dakota,’’ where the tablet was dis- 
covered, ‘‘from February 14 to March 19.’’ 

Mr. Libby, however, nowhere specifies, even substantially, where he 
believes the Verendryes were when they with the Little Bow band turned 
back from the ‘‘mountain’’ to which the journal refers. How much 
farther west than near the west side of the bend of the Powder river, 
where my map indicates I estimated they ended their westward journey, 
ean it be fairly deduced from the journal and other data at hand that 
they did proceed? By Mr. Libby or any other investigator? 

But unless he can do this, and can add some one hundred miles to the 
distance traveled westward, how is he or any other student of history 
able to account for the distance which the expedition covered from 
February 14 to March 19, supposing, as he does, that during that period 
the Verendryes proceeded eastward or southeastward only as far as 
‘the north fork of the upper Platte’’ near the Laramie mountains? 
If they did not go farther west than the bend of the Powder, then they 
spent all that time in camping and in traveling substantially the sixty 
miles above referred to, and got but very little farther east than the 
point from which they had started after the scare by the ‘‘Snakes.’’ 
Here let me remark that unless one adopts my theory that, if they got 
beyond the Black Hills west-bound, they probably reached a point 
somewhat to the southwest of that group, it can not be supposed that 
they came in contact with any part of the north fork of the Platte; since 
the journal says they proceeded ‘‘east-by-southeast’’ on their return 
from the mountains; if they touched the North Platte anywhere, then, 
it must have been close to the Laramie mountains, for that branch curves 
northeasterly between the Rattlesnake Hills and the Laramies and then 
flows substantially due southeast, so that it would not have been ap- 
proached eastward from that curve by travelers coming from the west 
in a direction ‘‘east-by-south-east.’’ 

Now, in passing eastward from the village which I have termed the 
‘‘baggage village,’’ to which they rushed from the ‘‘mountain’’ to the 
Bow camp, the Verendryes spent twenty-nine days in actual travel.* Mr. 


8 South Dakota historical collections, 7: 245. 
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Libby estimates the distance by air-line from ‘‘the foot of the Big Horn 
range,’’ wherever that may be, to the mouth of Bad river, as 350 miles, 
and he adds another 100 miles for ‘‘inevitable detours.’’ My own esti- 
mate, which I think is reasonable, is that the travel-distance from the 
‘baggage village’’ (some fifty miles east of the southern end of the Big 
Horn range proper) to that point on the Missouri, is 275 miles; this re- 
quired an average daily travel of nine and one-half miles.’ I am still by 
no means convinced however, that the Verendryes went any farther west 
than to near the northwest corner of the Black Hills range, some 175 
miles west-northwest from the mouth of Bad river on the Missouri. 
Upon the theory of this shorter journey, the daily average distance cov- 
ered would be only six miles.’° 

My objection to the theory that the explorers went as far west as the 
bend of the Powder river is intensified by two considerations: the diffi- 
culty in accounting for their covering the distance to the Missouri river, 
within the time consumed ; and the fact that if they had gone west of the 
Black Hills, and then made a detour partly around and to the south- 
ward of those hills, their course would not have comported with the 
journal’s statement of an ‘‘east-by-southeast’’ direction. Furthermore, 
acgording to that theory, they would certainly have discovered the 
Black Hills, the highest range on the continent east of the Rocky moun- 
tains proper; yet the journal makes no mention of their seeing a moun- 
tain after they receded from the ‘‘mountain’’ of the Snake Indians. 

Although where are several other phases of Mr. Libby’s paper which 
I would be inclined to criticize if space permitted, I will mention but 
one further consideration which tends to confirm the evidence, to my 
mind already conclusive, that the lead tablet was originally deposited 
at none other than the spot where it was discovered. I refer to addi- 
tional evidences of a habitat of the Bow Indians on and in the vicinity 
of the Missouri river. After my study of the Verendrye expeditions was 
through the press, my attention was drawn to an old map, published at 
the end of Volume vu, South Dakota Historical Collections in 1914, and 
designated ‘‘Carte Du Missouri Levee ou Rectifiée dans toute son Eten- 
due Par Francois Perrin du Lae, I An 1802.’’ On this map of the 
Missouri river, at a point in what is now the state of Nebraska, and not 
far from opposite the line between Clay and Yankton counties, South 
Dakota, there is delineated a small creek flowing into the Missouri from 
southward ; beside this stream are found the words ‘‘ancien village des 
petits ares.’’ We are further enlightened regarding this very village site 
by the account of Sergeant John Ordway, who was with the Lewis and 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 
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Clark expedition. In his journal,’ Ordway says: ‘‘We proceed- 
ed on to the mouth of little petark (French) little Bow (Eng- 
lish) S. S. above the hill opposite to which we camped on N. S. 
at petite wave formerly an old Indian village.”” In a footnote 
it appears that this creek was named, ‘‘according to Clark, for 
an Indian chief, Petite Are (or Little Bow), whose village was situated 
for a time at its mouth. Little Bow was an Omaha who seceded for a 
time from his tribe because of his dissatisfaction with Chief Blackbird. 
After the death of the latter Little Bow’s band rejoined Blackbird’s 
followers. The name Bow Creek still attaches to the stream, which 
lies in Cedar county, Nebraska. The camp this day was in South Da- 
kota, near the boundary between Clay and Yankton counties.’’ 

This newly-published information, taken in connection with various 
facts concerning the Little Bow Indians dealt with in my paper, ren- 
ders still more probable the theory that the Little Bow chief with whom 
the Verendryes traveled, was in their day, domiciled in the neighbor- 
hood of the Missouri river in what is now South Dakota; although the 
chief mentioned in the Ordway chronicle, being an Omaha, would not 
be classed as an Arikara or Ree. The Ordway account of the Little 
Bow village is borne out by the summary of the Omaha in the Hand- 
book of American Indians,’* where the Omaha, in connection with the 
Ponea, are referred to as having come up the river to the vicinity of the 
Pipestone quarry, Minnesota. It is said of them: ‘‘They were driven 
back by the Dakota, and after the separation of the Ponea, who ad- 
vanced into the Black hills, which occurred probably about 1650 at the 
mouth of the Niobrara r., the Omaha settled on Bow er., Nebr., and may 
have already been there at the date of Marquette’s map (1673).’’ Is it 
at all improbable that, after the Ponea had gone to the Black Hills, the 
Little Bow chief may have followed, and may have remained in that vi- 
einity for some time? Or that he may have been the selfsame Little 
Bow with whom the Verendryes traveled down the Belle Fourche toward 
the Missouri ? 

Concluding: I regard as utterly untenable the theory of Mr. Libby 
that the Verendrye plate may have been deposited on the upper North 
Platte, and that it may not have been originally deposited where Hattie 
Foster found it on the gumbo knob on the site of Fort Pierre. 

CHARLES E. DELAND 

11 Published in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections (Madison, 1916), 


volume 22. 
122: 119. 
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The general aspects of the work of the elder Verendrye and his sons, 
and its special significance to the student both of history and geography 
will serve as sufficient reason for making a further contribution on the 
subject. Students of western history are necessarily but slightly inter- 
ested in local controversies over the identification of a particular his- 
toric site. But any real contribution to the increasing volume of mate- 
rial on the work of one of the foremost explorers in the northwest is al- 
ways welcomed as timely. 

The criticism in the foregoing pages of an article on Verendrye which 
appeared in the September number of the Review brings out two points 
very clearly. First that the article in question contains an obvious error 
in the interpretation of that part of the Verendrye journal of 1742-43, 
which gives the length of time used by the Petite Cerise in going from 
their winter to their summer quarters. The correction offered by Mr. 
Robinson on this point is gladly accepted by the author.’ The second 
consideration involved in this criticism is, however, of more genera] ap 
plication and seems to call for a fuller discussion, since it is of interest 
to all students of history. 

The identification of Verendrye’s Mantannes as Hidatsa and the dis- 
covery on the Missouri river of the village site visited by the Verendrye 
party in 1738 are of fundamental importance in any discussion of the 
route pursued by the Verendrye sons in 1742-43. If the direction taken 
by the Frenchman from this established point of departure is not in 
harmony with a possible termination of their trip at the mouth of the 
3ad river in South Dakota, this latter point must be abandoned in 
favor of some other terminus which will satisfy at least the geographical 
requirements of the recorded journey. 

It is not necessary to repeat the evidence given in the discussion con- 
tained in my September article. It will suffice merely to say that it has 
been shown that while the Verendryes were acquainted with the Hidatsa 
and knew them as the Mantannes, they had not yet eome into contact 
with any villages of the Mandan or the Arikara. These two latter 


1On page 151 of the September Review, by a stenographer’s error, one important 
phrase was omitted from a sentence in the second paragraph, leaving it ambiguous 
and open to criticism. The sentence, with the omitted phrase in italies reads as 
follows: ‘‘Ignoring this simple statement of fact, probably on account of the 
misleading name Mantanne, Parkman locates this village, discovered by Veren 
drye’s son, at the mouth of the Knife river, which is 47° 20’ north latitude, 
while DeLand and Robinson locate the village at the mouth of the Heart river, which 
is 46° 50’ north latitude.’’ Since the second Mantanne village was but a single 
day’s journey from the one located at 48° 12’, it is apparent that it can not be 
correctly located so far south as either the mouth of the Knife river or the mouth 
of the Heart river. 
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tribes they knew only by reports which were given them by the Man- 
tannes, who called them Pananas and Pananis, respectively. The Man- 
tannes gave the elder Verendrye the further information that these two 
tribes built houses like themselves and that the nearest of the villages of 
the Panana was but a day’s journey from the southernmost of their own. 
Verendrye had his son ascertain the latitude of the Mantanne village, 
where he was at that time staying, and he gives it in the journal as 48 

12’. He also tells us that the second Mantanne village, diseovered by his 
son on the banks of the Manton (Missouri) river, was distant only a day’s 
journey. These facts are, again, in complete accord with the identifica- 
tion of the site of this second Mantanne village on the east side of the 
Missouri river at Old Crossing, about one mile south of the mouth of the 
Little Knife river and at the point where the new town of Sanish, 
McLean county, North Dakota, has just been located, on the Fort Berth- 
old reservation. 

Krom this Mantanne village on the east bank of the Missouri river the 
two Verendrye sons in 1742 started on their journey in search of the 
western sea. If this conclusion is accepted from the evidence offered, 
it at once eliminates from the discussion any possibility of their having 
begun their westward journey from any of the historic Mandan villages 
either at the mouth of the Knife river or at the mouth of the Heart 
river, some forty miles still further south. In fact no evidence is yet 
forthcoming in support of the view that the Verendrye sons in 1742 
ever visited any Indian villages at the mouth of either of these rivers. 
In order that the exact significance of these preliminary conclusions may 
be made plain to those not familiar with the geography of the region, 
the accompanying map has been inserted, showing the principal geo- 
graphic features involved in portions of five states. 

From the journal of the Verendrye sons we find that they set out 
from the Mantanne village on the Missouri river July 23, 1742, and went 
west southwest for twenty days. This would bring them well into the 
country between the two rivers, the Little Missouri and the Yellowstone, 
and, at the moderate estimate of ten or twelve miles per day, some two 
hundred miles on their journey. Thus by the eleventh of August they 
would have reached the country near the Yellowstone not far north of the 
present site of Miles City, Montana. Here they were delayed while 
waiting for guides till September 18, when they resumed their journey 
until they reached the tribe called Gens de l’Arc on November 21. Since 
September 18 they had come, according to their journal, two days in a 
southerly direction, three days southwest and seven days south south- 


west. This portion of the trip was more leisurely because of the fre- 
quent stops and the slow pace of the Indian villages that accompanied 
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them at various stages of their journey. A new factor, which adds to 
the uncertainty as to their rate of travel, was introduced at the village 
of the Gens de Chevaur, for at this point they seem to have procured 
horses. Altogether they had traveled during these twelve days a dis 
tance of at least seventy-five miles, perhaps much more, and they would 
be, therefore, at a point approximately one hundred miles march from 
the Big Horn range, which lay to the southwest and about the same 
distance from the Black Hills at the southeast. The journal tells us 
next that after some delay they went with a war party of the Gens d 
l’Are toward the mountains ‘‘sometimes south southwest and sometimes 
northwest.’’ ? 

On January 1, 1743, they came within sight of the mountains, the loca 
tion of which is made difficult by the fact that we are not told how long 
the expedition was on the road nor the precise direction of the route, 
beyond the one fact that it was westerly. From the map it will be evi 
dent, however, that the mountains seen by the Verendrye sons can not 
have been the Black Hills and that by this time our travelers were well 
into the present state of Wyoming. It is clear also that the mountains 
they report as having seen on the first of January were of considerabl 
height for, from the time when they were first seen, it took some twenty 
days of alternate halting and marching to reach the base of the range 
There seems to be a fair degree of probability in concluding that they 
had come to the Big Horn range of the Rocky mountains in northern 
Wyoming. If the estimate of their rate of travel is too low it is pos 
sible that they may have gone even as far to the south as the Larami 
mountains. Taking into account the relative longtitude of the Man 
tanne village on the Missouri and the eastern edge of the Black Hills, 
would it have been possible for the Verendrye sons to go from this vil 
lage over thirty days toward the southwest and yet come within sight of 
the Black Hills still to the west of them? More than this, it was not 
until twenty days after the mountains came into view (a period of time, 
perhaps not entirely spent in travel) that they arrived at the base of th 
range on their westerly course. Here are some fifty days of travel, 
mostly to the south and west, to be accounted for from their starting 

2 Pierre Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans l’ouest et dar 
le sud de l’ Amérique septentrionale (Paris, 1888), 6: 603. 

3 The language of the journal is somewhat ambiguous at this point. ‘‘We con 
tinued our march until the 8th of January. On the 9th we quitted the village. 

The greater part of the company were on horseback and proceeded in good order 

at last, on the twelfth day, we came to the mountains.’’ The war party takes 
flight after coming to the first village of the enemy and the Chevalier retreats wit! 
them. ‘‘At last we arrived among the first of the villages of the Gens de l’Arc, o 
the 9th of February, the second day of our flight.’’ Jbid., 6: 605, 606 
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point at the Mantanne village. By reference to the accompanying map 
and from the record in the journal of the Verendrye sons, but one con- 
clusion seems possible. The Frenchmen had been traveling the broken 
country far west of the Black Hills during the months of December and 
January and until February 14, 1743. 

Their return trip from the mountains was begun some time after 
Kebruary 14 and led them for two weeks toward the east southeast.* 
After the first of March they left the Gens de l’Arc and went to join the 
Petite Cerise. At this point we lose again our compass directions and 
we are told merely that until March 19 the Chevalier was leading his 
party to the fortified village of the Pelite Cerise. Though we are left to 
conjecture the direction of their line of march, it would seem that 
they had already begun their return trip to Fort La Reine. The 
journal is somewhat ambiguous: ‘‘As we saw no prospect of getting 
anyone to take us to the Spaniards, and had no doubt that my father 
was very uneasy about us we made up our minds to set out for Fort 
La Reine, and quitted the Gens de l’Are with great regret-on both sides. 
On the 15th of March we arrived among the Gens de la Petite Cerise.’’*® 
If this much of the journal were taken by itself there would be little 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the direction of their route. Up to this 
point the journal plainly infers that from March first they were on their 
homeward journey and met the Petite Cerise after two weeks travel in 
that direction. If, therefore, there can be shown to exist serious diffi- 
culties with the Missouri river hypothesis, this part of their journey is 
in complete harmony with the theory that they never saw the Missouri 
until they reached the Mantanne village, at Old Crossing. The journal 
continues: ‘‘They (Petite Cerise) were returning from their winter 
quarters, and were two day’s march from their fort, which is on the 
banks of the Missouri. We reached their fort on the 19th and were 
received with great manifestations of joy.’’* Here is the most serious 
inconsistency in a record that otherwise can be harmonized with the geo- 
graphy of the region and with its own chronology throughout. This 
abrupt introduction of the Missouri river into the geography of a route 
so manifestly lying within a territory immediately east of the Big Horn 
mountains must be taken as somewhat questionable. It should be noted 
also that although the Frenchmen joined the Petite Cerise on the 15th 
of March, when the latter were two day’s march from their fort, yet it 


4As already stated the Frenchmen had arrived at the first village of the Gens 
de l’Are on February 9. The journal adds that the chief of the tribe arrived where 
they were five days after this date. Ibid., 6: 606. 

5 Ibid., 6: 608. 

6 Ibid. 
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was not until the 19th that the Chevalier speaks of their arrival there. 
In other words they made a two day’s march in four days, moving even 
slower than the returning village of the Petite Cerise. This hardly com- 
ports with the theory of a forced march from the Big Horn mountains 
to the Missouri river but it is in harmony with the preceding portion 
of the journal describing the beginning of their return march. Since the 
journal does not specify the direction of the line of march of the Petite 
Cerise village, it is not improbable that it was in the same northerly di- 
rection as their own and therefore the Frenchmen could proceed in the 
leisurely fashion above described. 

To return to the mention in the journal of the Missouri river, we may 
well question the testimony of the Chevalier at this point and inquire how 
his party was able to reach the banks of the Missouri from the Big Horn 
range by a leisurely month’s travel, half of which was spent in the com- 
pany of the Gens de l’Arc. If the Mantanne village at Old Crossing 
on the Missouri is accepted as their starting point, by February 14 the 
direction of their route has led them into a region from which by no 
means of travel then known could they reach the Missouri river by March 
19. Are we not justified in concluding, therefore, that the Chevalier 
was mistaken in his identification of the river he calls the Missouri? In 
1738, it may be recalled, he reports the same river to his father as flow- 
ing west and in the journal of the elder Verendrye written in 1739, or 
later, the river is given as the Manton. Moreover, the sources of his in- 
formation in 1743 as, to the river he calls the Missouri were at best but 
meager. His party had come to the village of the Petite Cerise ignor- 
ant of the language of its inhabitants. He is aided in learning this 
language by the presence of a native who knew Spanish from having 
been brought up among that people. This Indian told the Chevalier that 
the road to the Spanish was overland and that it lay through the region 
frequented by the ‘‘Serpent tribe,’’ the tribe from which the war party 
of the Gens de l’Arc had fled the previous month. There is no indica- 
tion in these facts that the Chevalier obtained from this tribe any in- 
formation regarding the Missouri river as a means of communication 
with either the Spanish or the French. Quite the contrary, what can 
be found in his journal at this point indicates a degree of unfamiliarity 
with Missouri river conditions in thorough keeping with all the details of 
the journey recorded up to this date. A people like the Petite Cerise, 
situated only a short distance from the dreaded ‘‘Serpent tribe’’ of the 
western mountains, would naturally be acquainted with the white settle- 
ments and the traders to the southwestward on the Santa Fé trail. On 
the other hand they would be quite ignorant of those to the southeast 
along the Missouri and the upper Mississippi and in the valley of the 
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Ohio. It is quite often overlooked that the French had made consider- 
able advance into the Missouri river valley by the time that the Veren- 
drye sons made their far western trip. Early in the century the upper 
Missouri country was coming to be known to the French, as it had been 
for a considerable time to the Spanish, as a desirable trading area worth 
a good deal of effort to retain permanently. As a defense against both 
the English and the Spanish, Fort de Chartres on the Mississippi river, 
twenty leagues below the mouth of the Missouri, was built about 1720 
and soon after 1748 it had become the most important French post in the 
west.’ The attempt of a considerable Spanish force to close the lower 
Missouri to the French in 1721, an attempt which resulted in the mas- 
sacre of their whole party by the Indians, is a clear indication of the 
growing importance of this region. Parkman tells us that in 1704 more 
than a hundred Canadians were said to be scattered in small parties 
along the Mississippi and the Missouri and that as early as 1705 one 
trader claimed he had been far up the Missouri river and visited many 
of the Indian tribes on the way. He speaks, also, of a trader, Du Tisne, 
who went up the Missouri river in 1719 to a point considerably above 
Grand river, and later in the year visited the Osage and the Pawnee, re- 
turning to the Illinois district near the close of the year. This brought 
him as far north as the Republican Fork, a tributary of the Kansas 
river, where Truteau in 1795 mentions that a division of the Pawnee 
was located.” Three years later a Frenchman named Bourgmont built 
Fort Orleans on the north side of the Missouri river, opposite the site 
of the present town of Malta Bend, Saline county, Missouri. From 
this post in 1724, Bourgmont led an expedition to the west and south- 
west, meeting and councilling with the representative chiefs of the Oma- 
ha, Kansa, Oto, Iowa, Osage, Missouri and Comanche or Padoueas. His 
council with the Comanche was held not far from the present site of 
Dodge City, Kansas, on the Arkansas river. At this council a treaty 
of alliance was made with this powerful tribe and Bourgmont attempted 
to bring about peace between this tnbe and those at the northeast, with 
which the French were already confederated. So much impressed was 
the principal chief of the Comanche by all that he saw of the French 
at this conference that he compared the Spanish to a handful of dust 


7Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter, The critical period, 1763-1765 
(Illinois historical collections, vol. 10 — Springfield, 1915), xxx and note 1. 

8 Francis Parkman, A half century of conflict (Boston, 1899), 1: 354, citing Bien- 
ville au ministre, 6 September, 1704, and Beaurain, Journal historique. 

9 Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1: 358, citing Margry, Découvertes et étab- 
lissements des Francais dans . . . l’Amérique septentrionale, 6: 309, 310, 313. 

10 For a reprint of the Truteau journal, see American historical review, 11: no. 2. 
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while his new friends, he said, were like the sun itself.'' Some years 
after this, Fort Orleans was attacked by a band of warriors from a 
neighboring tribe and the entire garrison was massacred. 

But the knowledge the French had of the Missouri river was not con- 
fined te the reports from Du Tisne and Bourgmont. Parkman says: 
‘*The French had at this time (1723) gained a knowledge of the tribes ; 
of the Missouri as far up as the Arickaras, who were not, it seems, many 
days journey below the Yellowstone, and who told them of ‘ prodigiously 
high mountains’ evidently the Rocky Mountains.”’'? We next hear of 
the French explorations in this quarter in 1739, when two traders named 
Mallet led a party up the Missouri and Platte rivers to the south fork 


es 


of the latter stream. From here their course was west and southwest 
across the Arkansas river till they reached Santa Fé. On their return 
in 1740 three of the party crossed the plains and stopped at the villages 
of the Pawnee.’* In the Handbook of American Indians it is stated 
that the French traders were established among the Pawnee before the 
middle of the 18th century.'* On an old map of Louisiana, dated 1720, 
the point farthest north reached by French explorers is indicated as be 
ing a short distance down stream from the Omaha nation who are set 
down as ‘‘Mahas, a Wandering Nation.’’ *® 

The evidence thus presented makes it clear that from New Orleans 
and from the nearer posts in the Illinois district, the French explored 
and traded as far north along the Missouri river as the Platte river and 
up to the forty-second parallel. Fort Orleans was built to check the 
Spanish and to extend the influence of the French north and west. <Ae- 
cordingly, trade relations were established or treaties of alliance were 
concluded with tribes as far west as the Comanche on the upper Arkan- 
sas and as far north as the Pawnee of the Republican Fork. The French 
were even in touch with the Arikara, an offshoot of the Pawnee, and on 

11 Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1: 366, citing Margry, Découvertes et 
établissements des Francais dans "Amérique septentrionale, 6: 398. 

12 Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1: 360, citing Memoire de la Renaudicre, 
1723. The state historical society of North Dakota has recently discovered an an 
cient village site of the Arikara, dating well into the eighteenth century, located on 
the upper portion of the Knife river, near the present site of Beulah, Nortn Dakota. 
This discovery completely confirms the evidence given in the above quotation. 

13 Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1: 367, citing Margry, Décowvertes et 
établissements des Francais dans . . . l’Amérique septentrionale, 6: 455-468. 

14 Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smith 
sonian institution, bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907 
1910), 2: 214. 

15 John Senex’s ‘‘ Map of Louisiana and the river Mississippi,’’ a reproduction of 
an old map of 1720. 
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friendly terms with them. And this activity had a distinct aim, the 
supplanting of the Spanish influence and the establishment of trade 
relations with the tribes in this extensive region. In view of what the 
French had accomplished by 1742, when the Verendryes set out on their 
journey to the southwest, is it at all probable that they could have come 
within the sphere of influence of the royal province of Louisiana and 
the district of Illinois and not have heard more of French prowess in 
peace and war and of French traders and their posts? If the Verendrye 
sons penetrated what is now South Dakota and reached the Missouri at 
the mouth of Bad river, they would be in close touch with the sedentary 
tribes of the Missouri, both to the north and to the south. One of 
these, the Pawnee, was already on good terms with the French, was trad- 
ing regularly with them and had entertained more than one party of 
French explorers previous to this. If the Petite Cerise actually lived as 
a sedentary people on the Missouri river it is quite inconceivable that the 
members of that tribe should be ignorant of the powerful French nation 
to the southeast who were friends and allies of the Pawnee and of neigh- 
boring Missouri river tribes. It was certainly no fear of enemies that 
prevented the Petite Cerise from trading at the French winter posts 
among the Pawnee. The French government had been exerting itself 
to the utmost for over twenty years in order to smooth the way for the 
development of trade among all the tribes along this great highway and 
westward up the principal tributaries of the Missouri. But though the 
Chevalier spent two weeks at their village and learned their language 
so as to be able to communicate with them, yet he heard nothing of the 
achievements of his own people in what must be regarded as a striking 
example of the capacity of the French to make their way among the In- 
dians. Instead of hearing of French soldiers, French posts, and French 
traders, he is told of a single Frenchman at a few days march from the 
village, who had resided there many years. Yet as far north as the 
Mantanne village at Old Crossing they are shown utensils made from 
the horns of Spanish cattle. But here, within the reach of the French 
traders among the Pawnee, not a single piece of French goods is dis- 
played or observed by them throughout their two weeks stay at the vil- 
lage of the Petite Cerise. The Chevalier hears among the Gens de l’Arc 
the story of the destruction of the Spanish by the Missouri Indians in 
1721, but nowhere is he told of the equally striking massacre of the 
French garrison at Fort Orleans, many leagues farther up the Missouri. 

Again, it is manifest from internal evidence that the journal of the 
Verendrye sons in 1742-43 is not the record of a journey among the 
sedentary Indians of the Missouri valley. It is not possible to fit their 
narrative into what we know of the Arikara immediately north of the 
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Pawnee and in full connection with them. The absence of any knowl- 
edge of the near-by French and their ubiquitous trading operations 
makes it impossible to identify the Petite Cerise as a tribe of Indians on 
the Missouri river. On the other hand, from the time the Verendryes 
first reach the Mantanne villages until their return trip from the Petit, 
Cerise, the two journals make constant reference to a white people who 
are undoubtedly the Spanish. Their crops, their houses, their weapons 
and armor, their manufactures of cloth and iron, their herds of cattle 
are all mentioned again and again in the journal of the elder Verendrye. 
In the journal of the sons we notice the same familiarity with the Span- 
iard and a similar enumeration of points of interest to the tribe. The 
chief of the Gens de l’Arc, besides mentioning the massacre of the Span- 
ish in 1721, repeats to the Chevalier some words of a prayer which he 
recognizes as Spanish. At the village of the Petite Cerise one member 
of the tribe had learned Spanish from having been brought up among 
them. It is evident from these facts that all the Indians, among whom 
the Chevalier’s party had been journeying in 1742-43, lived in regions 
belonging to the Spanish sphere of influence. This would locate the 
Gens de l’Arc and the Petite Cerise as tribes living west of the Black 
Hills and east of some range of the Rocky mountains like the Big 
Horn or Laramie range. This region, unlike the Missouri valley, had 
been dominated by the Spanish traders of Santa Fé from early times. 
Though this Spanish trading center was far south of Fort de Chartres 
in the Illinois district, at about 36° north latitude, yet its traders were 
able to penetrate far to the north across the upper waters of western 
tributaries of the Mississippi. On the early map of Louisiana already 
referred to in note 15, the following notation occurs at the upper course 
of a river probably intended for the Platte but given as the Missouri: 
‘*The Indians say that near this place the Spaniards ford the River on 
Horseback going to treat with some Nations lying to the Northwest 
whenee they bring Yellow Iron as they eall it.’’ 

While, therefore, the French were able to keep the Spanish from the 
lower part of the Missouri valley, the latter had no difficulty in main- 
taining their trading supremacy over the extensive territory north of 
Santa Fé as far as the Yellowstone. Into this area of Spanish trade the 
Verendrye sons found their way in 1742 and they do not appear to have 
left it throughout their entire journey. 

Having presented at some length the geographical and _ historical 
grounds for holding that the Chevalier was mistaken in his identification 
of the Missouri river, we may next consider in detail the evidence offered 
in support of the hypothesis that the Verendrye sons reached the Mis- 
souri river. The Gens de l’Arc are held to be sedentary Indians prin- 
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cipally from the fact that their chief promised the Chevalier that his 
village would come and grow corn at a place which he designated. But 
this easily given promise might merely indicate the desire and policy of 
the French to induce wandering tribes to settle permanently in an estab- 
lished locality. Again, the fact that the French called the village of the 
Petite Cerise a ‘*fort’’ does not necessarily imply a sedentary life for the 
tribe and the possession of elaborate earth houses like the Mantannes 
and their neighbors to the south. For such a conclusion there is no evi- 
dence anywhere in the journal; sedentary life has merely been assumed 
for these tribes as being in harmony with their supposed residence on 
the Missouri river. All that is positively known of the tribes visited by 
the Verendrye sons is that they lived within the Spanish trading area 
and were unacquainted with the French in the Missouri valley. Beyond 
this meager information we are compelled to wait for an expert opinion 
from some ethnologist who has made a special study of the tribes in this 
entire region. The material given in the Verendrye journals is inval- 
uable for the purposes of identification but it must be interpreted by one 
thoroughly conversant with the eulture and language of the tribes who 
lived at this time within the boundaries of the present states of Wyom- 
ing, South Dakota, Montana, and North Dakota, and who has, besides, an 
intimate acquaintance with the geographical names then in use among 
these various tribes. For this task the bureau of American ethnology 
has at its disposal a considerable force of scientists whose training fits 
them for such investigations. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
we may profit by their expert knowledge in the further interpretation 
of the Verendrye journals. 

It is further held as proof that the Verendrye sons reached the Mis- 
souri river that they mention a tribe they meet, ‘‘Gens de la Fleche 
Collee otherwise called Sioux of the Prairies.’’ Whether or not this 
tribe was a member of the well known Dakota group has yet to be deter- 
mined. But granting that the Chevalier did meet some members of a 
Dakota tribe on his return trip, this fact will be of very little assistance 
in determining his route. From the Handbook of American Indians we 
learn that the date of the entrance of the Dakota into the Black Hills 
is about 1765 and that before 1750 some of the Dakota had found their 
way to the western side of the Missouri river.'"° These facts regarding 
the permanent residence of the Dakota make it easy to account for the 
single wandering village of the ‘‘Sioux of the Prairies’? met by the 
Freneh in 1743. From a discussion by Mallery on the ‘‘ Dakota Winter 
Counts’’ we learn that this tribe warred upon the Arikara, stealing their 
horses and killing their hunters as early as 1713.'7 The Arikara were 


16 Handbook of American Indians, 1: 376. 
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a sedentary tribe on the Missouri and therefore it is not inconceivable 
that occasional camps of the Dakota were to be encountered ranging 
far to the west of this river thirty years later. 

The Missouri river hypothesis has been proved to be quite untenable 
from every standpoint. But in order to get the evidence more clearly 
before us, let it be supposed that we have traced the route of the Veren- 
drye sons from their starting point, putting into the line of march a 
sufficient number of variations from the recorded direction so as to bring 
the Frenchmen at the end of their journey well east of the Black Hills 
and within an easy two weeks’ march of the Missouri river. We have 
still the greater difficulty of marking out the line for their return march 
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; from the mouth of Bad river. In traveling over the prairie the Chevalier 
seems to have used the compass regularly to record his general line of 

4 travel for later use. If he had reached the Missouri and recognized 


it as the Manton river which he saw in 1738, he would conceivably make 
the return journey along the banks to his starting point on the same 
river. Even Parkman, the first writer to make use of this hypothesis, 
takes it for granted that since the Frenchmen reached the Missouri river, 
they would return along its course on their way back. But if the Cheva 
lier took this very obvious course, why does no mention of it oeceur in 
his journal? He is at considerable pains to make a record of each 
change of compass direction from day to day. Surely he could hardly 
; overlook so important a fact in his record as the course of a great river 
which led him to his destination. The care he has shown in other points 
of his journal to set down important entries makes this omission all the 
more inexplicable. Again, he says specifically that after leaving the 
Fleche Collee they met no one on their return to the Mantanne village 
If the march were made along the course of the Missouri river, on either 
side, even at a distance of ten or fifteen miles, they would certainly have 
come into contact with the inhabitants from one or more of the Arikara 
and Mandan villages along both banks of the river. The buffalo migra- 
tion would be under way by April, the month in which the larger part 
: of their journey was performed. From the villages along the Missouri 
hunters would be ranging far and wide in search of game to replenish 
their depleted supplies. The least we could expect for the record of such 
a journey would be that it must contain some mention of the four other 
larger Mantanne villages which were reported to Verendrye as being 
farther down the river from the one toward which he was journeying. 
17 Bureau of American ethnology, Tenth report (Washington, 1893), 296 ff. 
On his outward journey the Chevalier was careful to record that he met 
suecessively the Gens des Chevauz, the Beaux Hommes, the Pioya, the 
Gens de la Belle Riviére, the Gens de l’Arc, the Gens du Serpent, and the 
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Gens de la Petite Cerise, seven tribes in all. On the return he records 
but one, at the very beginning of the journey, though his supposed route 
was through a well-peopled area. By traveling wholly by night his 
party might have been able to avoid meeting anyone along the course of 
the Missouri but no mention is made of such extraordinary precautions. 
If he had traveled on the east side of the river he would have exposed 
his party to an attack by the Dakota. After he had arrived at the 
Mantanne village on his return he still thought it necessary to travel in 
company with a considerable body of Assiniboin to protect him from the 
Dakota while on his way to Fort La Reine. But apparently he takes no 
such precautions and has no adventures. The conclusion seems unavoid- 
able that the Chevalier did not travel along the Missouri river on his 
return trip and that therefore he did not reach its banks at all. 

In thus pointing out mistakes of fact in the journal of both of the 
Verendryes there is, of course, no intention to question their probity or 
their standing with their fellowmen. The requirements.of the diseus- 
sion, however, make it necessary to examine all their evidence with the 
greatest care and to point out obvious errors of judgment or of fact 
where such seem to oceur. No observer is infallible in recording his 
observations and the Verendryes were certainly no exception to the rule. 

The evidence offered in the September article of this Revrew and the 
further elaboration of its main contentions in the present paper make 
it quite unnecessary to discuss again various points of detail connected 
with the Missouri river hypothesis. How the lead plate came to be 
buried on a hill near the mouth of Bad river, and the probable name and 
location of the stream that the Chevalier misnames the Missouri are 
merely points of interest, not at all essential to the discussion as it now 
stands. The suggestions made in my former article on these points are 
still pertinent, however, based as they are on a knowledge of Indian 
nature and the evidence drawn from the journal. In what condition we 
could expect to find a stone pile, heaped up over the earth recently dug 
up for the burial of a lead plate, after a century and a half of exposure 
on a bare butte must necessarily be a matter for a geologist to deter- 
mine. But this question, like the two preceding queries, is so purely 
local that the general student might well be pardoned for leaving these 
details to be argued out at length by those to whom they are still the all- 
important considerations. 

To summarize briefly the ground covered, it has been shown that the 
Verendrye sons in 1742-43 traveled over a course which did not take 
them within range of the sedentary tribes on the Missouri river and that 
during their trip they remained in the area clearly dominated by the 
Spanish traders from Santa Fé, and lastly, that by no interpretation 
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of the journal record kept by the Chevalier could he have conducted his 
party on their return trip along the course of the Missouri river to 
their point of departure from the Mantanne village at Old Crossing. If 
the net result of the discussion of this whole problem will be to arouse a 
new interest in the larger questions involved in the Verendrye explora- 
tions the purpose of the writer will have been amply accomplished. 

O. G. Lippy 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Japanese expansion and American policics. By James Francis Abbott, 
Ph.D., sometime instructor, Imperial Japanese naval academy. (New 
York: Maemillan company, 1916. 267 p. $1.50) 

This is an interesting series of essays on certain aspects of recent 
Asiatic history which seem most significant for the relations of the 
United States with Japan. The opening chapters furnish a brief his- 
torical survey of comparatively familiar facts rather than a contribution 
to our knowledge of the subject; the treatment is, however, in the main 
sound and in some respects suggestive. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the few casual references to the Dutch indicate a somewhat inade- 
quate appreciation of their part in the making of the new Japan. In 
his discussion of the most recent developments, the author’s personal 
contribution is more important, though primarily in point of view and 
comment rather than in the presentation of unfamiliar facts. His ap- 
proach to such difficult problems as Japanese immigration into our 
Pacifie states and the proper attitude of our government toward Japanese 
expansion in Korea and Manchuria is conspicuously fair minded. There 
is no blinking of disagreeable facts, but at the same time the author is 
refreshingly free from the cheap cynicism which mars so much of our 
contemporary discussion of far eastern affairs. Popular catch words 
like the ‘‘ yellow peril’ and the ‘‘mastery of the Pacifie’’ are ruthlessly 
analyzed with damaging results. Mr. Abbott holds that the course of 
Secretary Knox in the Manchurian railways question antagonized Japan 
without any real advantage to the United States and that the sound 
American policy would be to accept Japanese ambitions in that quarter 
as natural and in a measure at least legitimate. In his opinion, the so- 
called ‘‘Monroe doctrine’’ for Asia would not be inconsistent with a 
large development of America’s commercial interests in China, and by 
blocking the partition projects of the European powers would counter- 
balanee any real injury to China from the loss of Manchuria. Mean- 
time the outlet for Japanese population and Japanese energy thus af- 
forded would check the movement of emigration toward America and 
relieve the present strain on the friendship of the two great Pacific 
powers. There is of course much to be said on both sides of this prop- 
osition; but, at any rate, Mr. Abbott has done a real service by this 
straightforward and earefully considered presentation of the issue. 

E. B. GREENE 
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Early diplomatic relations between the United States and Mexico. By 
William R. Manning, adjunct professor of Latin-American history, 
University of Texas. [The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic his- 
tory, 1913.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins press, 1916. 406 p. $2.25) 

Mr. Manning has produced a timely volume. Any work, however re- 
mote in subject, that serves to explain the development of our distracted 
neighbor, is weleome. The causes that contributed to the failure of our 
first formal mission to Mexico still operate to produce present diplomatic 
misunderstandings. Adams, no less than Wilson, worked in the dark 
in his Mexiean policy, and like his successor, found ‘‘watehful waiting”’ 
his best method of procedure against justified, though ill-founded, sus- 
picion and distrust. 

The volume falls almost wholly within the administration of the see- 
ond Adams. While considerations of space justify this restricted field, 
the initiation of our Mexican diplomacy should receive fuller treatment 
than a mere footnote. It is true that only one of the numerous envoys 
of the early Mexican insurgents actually had any dealings with the 
Washington authorities, and that most of them dissipated their energies 
in filibustering enterprises or in attempts to supply their embattled as- 
sociates with munitions of war. But it is likewise true that to this 
period of deferred hopes and disappointed altruism, we may date the 
mutual suspicion that vexed both governments in the more regular ne- 
gotiations. For this reason the period before 1821 deserves a more ex- 
tended summary. 

The author’s work is limited to diplomacy by the character of the 
series in which it appears. Yet his reader must know something of 
frontier conditions in order to appreciate many of the problems that 
worried the diplomats at their respective capitals. It is a belief of the 
reviewer that the frontiersman, especially the frontiersman of our 
southern border, was more potent in settling controversies with our 
Spanish-American neighbors than the diplomat far in the rear. Cer- 
tainly most of these controversies were due to his initiative and ulti- 
mately were settled to his advantage. Mr. Manning has frankly met this 
issue by disclaiming any intention to give space to frontier happenings. 
Fortunately in the recent volumes of Justin H. Smith and George L. 
Rives, and in a host of random monographs and articles, the reader may 
find these events adequately discussed, and to these sources the footnotes 
of the present volume give him definite guidance. 

Within the narrow limits above indicated, Mr. Manning has given us a 
thorough study. It is necessary to emphasize the fact that his volume 
is a ‘‘study.’’ Consequently one may expect a straightforward narra- 
tion of facts, without special distinction of style, and nothing more. 
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The study is presented in an attractive volume, with full and pre- 
cise annotation, the references being largely to manuscript sources in 
Washington and Mexico City, and with a suggestive bibliography and 
usable index. It is a scholarly, accurate work, appealing to a limited 
circle of readers only, but with substantial worth far beyond its modest 
pretensions. 

In his opening chapters, the author shows how petty domestic polities 
added to the difficulties of Monroe’s foreign policy and prevented the 
early appointment of a minister to Mexico. This portion of the work 
might profitably have been enlarged by more complete references to the 
Pennsylvania situation in which factions headed by Dallas and Gallatin 
played their part to the detriment of the latter’s vice-presidential as- 
pirations, and to the pertinacious ambition of William Henry Harrison. 
While Mexico awaited this practical proof of recognition, the British 
government was not inactive. Accordingly Poinsett, our belated repre- 
sentative, found himself obliged to combat British influence in Mexico as 
his first paramount task. It was but one of the many instances in which 
disregard for the susceptibilities of our southern neighbors has cost us 
dear. Poinsett’s suecess was but indifferent. An apparent gain over 
his rivals was counteracted by one of the numerous revolutions that 
were destined to afflict Mexico and hamper its foreign policy. By this 
time, too, the Mexican government suspected us of territorial ambitions, 
and contemporary events in Texas and .around Santa Fé did much to 
emphasize this suspicion. The American minister also had to check the 
designs of Mexico and Columbia on Cuba. His story of Poinsett’s part 
in this interesting episode constitutes one of the author’s important con- 
tributions. He handles this subject well and affords a clear idea of the 
complicated situation, in the background of which England and Franee 
were continually intriguing. Poinsett’s work thus afforded an interest- 
ing aftermath to the Monroe doctrine. But he did not thereby commend 
himself to the Mexican authorities. He was not even able to establish 
favorable commercial relations with them. In time, when diplomatic 
indiseretion gave them a convenient pretext, his pretended friends for- 
sook him, and Jackson’s secretary yielded to their request for Poinsett’s 
recall. 

In his careful study of this unfortunate diplomatic episode, so typical 
of our later relations with Latin America, Mr. Manning has performed 
a service deserving of wider recognition than the present volume is like- 
ly to obtain. It will, at any rate, serve the purposes of the trained 
scholar and will rank worthily with the companion volumes by Reeves 
and Adams in the same series. 


I. J. Cox 
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The Lopez expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. A dissertation presented to 
the faculty of Princeton university in candidacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. By Robert Granville Caldwell, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Rice institute, Houston, Texas. (Princeton: 
Princeton university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
university press, 1915. 138 p. $1.25 net) 

Mr. Caldwell states that the aim of his work is to tell the story of the 
Lopez expeditions in such a way as to ‘‘throw light on both American 
and Cuban conditions in 1850.’’ He has given us a valuable and read- 
able monograph without fully accomplishing his declared purpose, for 
most of the volume is devoted to a narrative of the military movements 
of the Cuban expeditionists rather than to a discussion of the conditions 
in Cuba and the United States which made such conditions possible. 
Inasmuch as ‘‘the Lopez expeditions were essentially part of a much 
larger movement both in Cuba and the United States,’’ the author de- 
votes the first two chapters to the political, economic, and social condi- 
tions in Cuba, which are treated in satisfying detail. The third chap- 
ter, however, describing the American attitude toward Cuba about 1850, 
is lacking in clarity, continuity, and a sense of proportion, and this is 
all the more regrettable because the Lopez expeditions were really more 
of an American than a Cuban movement. 

Three causes are assigned for the American designs upon Cuba: the 
expansionist spirit so manifest in pioneer and colonist; the desire to 
extend political liberties to an oppressed people; and the keenly felt 
need in the southern states of further expanding the domain of slavery. 
In the succeeding chapters the author sketches the early career of Lopez, 
so as to show how he developed into a Cuban “‘liberator,’’ and then nar- 
rates the details of his repeated and ill-fated attempts to lead an ex- 
pedition to Cuba and free the island from Spanish rule. This part of 
the story is given in careful detail, but without regard to local color or 
the personal element. Much interest could have been given to the narra- 
tive if some of the adventurers who followed Lopez — men, for exam- 
ple, like Wheat and Fayssoux, whose careers are as romantic as any in 
history — had been depicted as creatures of flesh and blood instead of 
appearing on the pages as mere names. 

The author has made use of much unpublished material, particularly 
the manuscripts in the archives at Havana. He uses the Spanish sources 
somewhat more thoroughly and effectively, perhaps, than he does the 
American materials. It is rather surprising to note that in the ‘‘ac- 
counts of importance’’ enumerated in his preface he makes no reference 
to a valuable article by Lieutenant J. W. Boyd, of the United States 
army, on ‘‘Lopez’s expeditions to Cuba,’’ appearing in the Gulf states 
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historical magazine, volume ul, pp. 326-42. This is also omitted in the 
bibliography that appears at the end of the volume. In a work of this 
kind the omission of an index is always to be regretted. 


Wiuuiam O. Scroages 


Fear God and take your own part. By Theodore Roosevelt. (New 
York: George H. Doran company, 1916. 414 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Roosevelt himself would probably recognize that this is not an 
impartial and scientific historical discussion. It is a vigorous and ag- 
gressive polemic, intended to arouse public opinion in a presidential cam- 
paign, and is based mainly on articles written for and printed in eur- 
rent periodicals. 

Most of the volume consists of severe criticism and bitter denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘hyphenated’’ Americans and of President Wilson’s conduct of 
international relations in connection with the great war, the Mexican 
situation, and the Panama treaty. An analysis of Mr. Roosevelt’s views 
on these matters is hardly possible within the limits of this review; and 
is the less needed as the verdict of the great American jury will be ren- 
dered before it appears. 

More constructive and of more continuing interest is the argument 
for preparedness; and it seems worth while to examine the proposals 
which are made with some degree of definiteness. Mr. Roosevelt meets 
those who ask for a statement of policy as a basis for a military and 
naval program by setting forth for this purpose ‘‘the retention and de- 
fense of Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal and all its approaches, in- 
cluding all points of South American soil north of the Equator, and of 
course including the defense of our own coasts and the islands of the 
West Indies.’’ To speak of the ‘‘retention’’ of South American soil, 
which the United States does not claim, is probably due to hasty writ- 
ing. But it should be noted in connection with the program that the 
policy thus outlined does not specify the retention of the Philippines, 
although other outlying possessions are named, nor does it include the 
pacification of Mexico. 

No connection is shown between the policy proposed and the general 
argument for universal military training. Universal service is urged 
as the only way to secure an economical army, without considering 
whether or not the financial saving to the government is secured by an 
inequitable distribution of the burden. The Swiss and Australian sys- 
tems are praised; but there is nothing to show the need for a force of 
10,000,000, which would be in the same proportion to population as the 
Swiss army of 400,000. 

The more definite proposals for immediate action call for a navy 
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‘‘second in size and efficiency,’’ a professional army of 250,000, ‘‘am- 
ple’’ reserves, and the training of officers for a foree of 1,500,000. No 
definite suggestions are made as to how the reserves are to be secured, 
nor how the officers are to be trained ; nor is it shown that the policy pro- 
posed makes necessary a reserve of a million and a half. Those who 
have criticised President Wilson for not insisting on the plan for a 
national continental army may be interested to learn that Mr. Roosevelt 
opposes that plan, and seems to prefer a system based on aid to the state 
militia. 

Many who agree with Mr. Roosevelt in the need for greater military 
preparation will also feel that the intensity and extravagance of his 
generalizations are likely to do more harm than good to the develop- 
ment of a sound and consistent program, and at the same time that his 
proposals for prompt action are not sufficiently definite. 


Joun A. Farrier 


Englishand American tool builders. By Joseph Wickham Roe, assist- 
ant professor of machine design, Sheffield scientific school, Yale 
university. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 315 p. $3.00 net) 

In three hundred pages, divided among twenty chapters and two ap- 
pendices, Mr. Roe has earried the history of tool making from England 
to the Atlantic coast and then to the Mississippi valley. The volume is 
comprehensive and easily read, its fifty-seven illustrations and maps are 
appropriate and well executed. A small bibliography points the way for 
further reading and investigation, while the index is adequate. 

Though the book has been written by a technician, presumably for the 
engineering fraternity, it will be weleomed by the economists, particu- 
larly those interested in industrial and economic history. Here one sees 
clearly the close dependence of general manufactures on tool making, 
something likely to be overlooked. Perhaps also, in the light of this 
investigation, the location of manufacturing establishments in the Mis- 
sissippi valley may now be more easily explained. 

The book merits little adverse criticism. To the reader untrained 
in the language and thought of the engineer it appears unduly technical, 
—perhaps necessarily so.—and here and there it treats of manufactures 
somewhat remote from tool making. 
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The administration of President Hayes. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., 
Ju.D., LL.D., formerly professor of political science and constitu- 
tional law, and dean of the faculties of political science, philosophy, 
and pure science, Columbia university. {The Larwill lectures, 1915, 
delivered at Kenyon college.| (New York: Charles Seribner’s - 
sons, 1916. 150 p. $1.00 net) 

Mr. Burgess aided the students of Kenyon college in performing ‘‘a 
service of piety’’ in memory of President Hayes when he delivered these 
four lectures, but he added nothing to our knowledge of the Hayes ad- 
ministration or to the history of the United States during the later sev- 
enties. He did not, indeed, pretend to speak on the latter topic, but 
confined himself to a review of what he had long known about the po- 
litical history of the administration as supplemented by Mr. Williams’s 
recent life of Hayes. The book is not up to the standard of Reconstruc- 
tion and the constitution, and resembles Mr. Schouler’s volume on re- 
construction in being something of an afterthought. One may well ques- 
tion the sweeping dictum (p. 65) that the Hayes cabinet ‘‘ was the strong- 
est body of men, each best fitted for the place assigned to him, that ever 
sat around the council-table of a President of the United States;’’ and 
it is questionable to characterize the selection of Key as ‘‘wise’’ or to 
describe Key as ‘‘an able administrator of the Post-Office Department.’’ 
It was under the eye of Key that the United States was systematically 
robbed by the contractors’ gang in the ‘‘star route’’ frauds. Yet none 
will question Mr. Burgess’s right to ascribe to Hayes a high place in 
character and service. The lectures will for some time be a convenience 
summary of a period not yet adequately described. 

Freperic L. PAxson 


Reminiscences. By Lyman Abbott. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin company, 1915. 509 p. $3.50 net) 

A large circle of readers will weleome this volume, which gives in 
good concise form the views of a keen observer regarding many of the 
significant events of our history during the past half century. For 
forty years of the time, as a journalist, he has been in a unique position 
to observe the making of current history and it is to be regretted that 
the author has not stressed the political history of the United States as 
he declares he would like to do. The main facts of the religious or so- 
cial history, for the same period, would have been quite as acceptable. 

Mr. Abbott lays no claim to originality in his utterances but his in- 
terpretations might well be characterized by that expression, for even 
independent thinkers have through his assistance been enabled to erystal- 
lize more fully their own views. It has been difficult for his critics, even 
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the honest-minded, to classify him for as he says: ‘‘I have believed in 
anti-saloon legislation but have not been a Prohibitionist, in social re- 
form but have not been a Socialist, in individual liberty but have not 
been a Republican, in political progress and social justice but have not 
been a Democrat, in a strong central government but have not been a 
Progressive.”’ (pp. 421, 422) The Reminiscences might welt be char- 
acterized as the interpretations, by an independent, of political, religious, 
and social phenomena. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the writer disallows all claims to ac- 
curacy, for documentary evidence, he says, has not been accessible, there 
is a marked effort on almost every page to adhere to the use of personal 
letters, and his own contributions to journals. The outstanding chap- 
ters are ll, ‘‘New York city in 1850;’’ m, ‘‘An American college in 
1850;’’ vi, ‘‘A turning point in my life;’’ rx, ‘‘A mid-western parish 
during the civil war;’’ x1, xu, ‘‘ Reconstruction ;’’ xvm, ‘‘ An industrial 
revolution ;’’ xvi, ‘‘A political revolution;’’ and xrx, ‘‘A religious 
revolution. ’’ 

From 1849 to 1853, Mr. Abbot was a student in New York univer- 
sity; he then practiced law in New York city until 1859. In the 
latter year, the period of ‘‘the great awakening’’ which was nation- 
wide in its influence, and through the influence of Henry Ward 
Beecher he determined to quit law for the ministry. His political 
thinking seems to have been influenced mainly by Mr. Beecher although 
he was also a great admirer of Daniel Webster. <A _ believer in anti- 
slavery, the impracticable methods and uncharitable spirit of abolition- 
ism had no appeal for him. From 1864 to 1869, he served as corre- 
sponding secretary and practical administrator of the affairs of the 
American freedmen’s union commission, a society organized for the 
purpose of codperating with the government in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. 

As an advocate of President Lincoln’s theories of reconstruction, he 
broke away from the republicans because of the dominance of the radical 
element in that party. The assassination of President Lincoln, he says, 
‘transformed the growing good feeling of the north into bitterness, re- 
vived the expiring sectional enmity, robbed the Nation of its leader, 
caused the work of political reconstruction to be carried on in the spirit 
of war, and set back, apparently, the progress of the Nation toward 
liberty and union at least a quarter of a century.”’ (p 252) 

In 1876, Mr. Abbott became associated with Mr. Beecher as joint editor 
of the Christian union. Eleven years later, at the death of Mr. Beecher, 
he sueceeded him as pastor of Plymouth church and served wntil 1898. 
During these years he continued as editorial contributor and editorial 
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chief of the periodical, the name of which was changed to the Outlook 
in 1893. 

Chapters Xvi, Xv, and x1x are the most suggestive in the volume, as 
they deal with the industrial, political, and religious changes which have 
taken place in America during sixty years. The material is really a 
resumé of Mr. Abbott’s spoken addresses and written contributions, 
chiefly in the Outlook. ‘‘¥For the first ten years of my editorial work,’’ 
he writes: ‘‘in dealing with the industrial situation, my chief purpose 
was to persuade my readers that we cannot safely leave the industrial 
situation to work itself out, but that it must be worked out by intelli- 
gent cooperative action.’’ He advocated specific industrial reforms such 
as “‘shorter hours, better wages, sanitary legislation, prohibition of child 
labor and restriction of woman’s labor;’’ and the establishment of 
postal savings banks, industrial education, and the legal recognition of 
labor unions. 


J. A. JAMES 


History of the national capital from its foundation through the period of 
the adoption of the organic act. By Wilhelmus Bogart Bryan. In 
two volumes: 1790-1814, 1815-1878. (New York: Maemillan com- 
pany, 1914, 1916. 684; 723 p. $10.00) 

This is a painstaking piece of investigation primarily in the field of 
local history ; it is so far superior to the average of its kind as to deserve 
consideration among serious historical contributions. It reflects a la- 
borious research through sources which are seldom penetrated by writers 
of city histories; yet it must find its classification with the latter for after 
a series of four introductory chapters, it becomes quite definitely a his- 
tory of the District of Columbia, if not of the city of Washington itself. 
These four general chapters, moreover, attempt no serious contribution 
to historical knowledge and seem to have been constructed without an ade- 
quate plan or organization. The first volume then carries on an inten- 
sive survey of the history of the federal district at its present site 
through the destruction of the national public buildings by the British 
invaders of 1814. The second volume brings the narrative down through 
the adoption of the organic act in 1878. 

Life in the national capital is always a most fascinating field of study ; 
here we have passing in rapid kaleidoscopic review the events of a cen- 
tury and more, the record of growing and changing institutions, and the 
traces of many a political generation. The author has been wise not to 
be led astray by the lure of national political history to the neglect of the 
real subject matter of such a work. The stamp of politics upon the life 
of the national capital, however, has been so indelible as to bring some 
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extremely interesting side-lights into what might otherwise degenerate 
into a dull annalistie narrative. At length, we have a fairly adequate 
appreciation of the importance of the work of L’Enfant, that pioneer in 
the work of city planning. Educational growth is recorded with detail 
never found in the city history with a central political narrative. Wash- 
ington journalism, the work of a procession of party organs, is given a 
consideration more nearly in accord with its significance. One is taken 
on so successful a personally conducted tour through the forgotten prae- 
tices of the past, through the annals of social and political life in Wash 
ington, that he leaves it on terms of complete intimacy. 

These volumes make available a vast body of information otherwise in- 
accessible to most readers. Thanks to a careful use of the files of the 
National Intelligencer and at times of other Washington papers, it offers 
a mass of intimate material which is almost as varied as the columns of 
the publie press. Successful search was also made for other data in the 
American state papers, in the public documents, and in collections of 
private correspondence including manuscript material. Here, then, is 
an example which may well be studied by those who would attempt 
serious contributions along the same line. 

Artuur C. Coe 


Bibliography of Virginia. Part I. Containing the titles of books in the 
Virginia state library which relate to Virginia and Virginians, the 
titles of those books written by Virginians, and of those printed in 
Virginia. By Earl G. Swem, assistant librarian. [Bulletin Vir- 
ginia state library, vol. 8, nos. 2, 3, 4.) (Richmond: Davis Bottom, 
superintendent of publie printing, 1916. 767 p. $1.00) 

The Virginia state library eight years ago started to print a bibliogra- 
phy of the state. It was an ambitious undertaking, begun in a thorough- 
ly scholarly fashion. Two instalments, modestly called a ‘‘Trial,’’ ap- 
peared in the library’s Reports for 1908 and 1909. These described the 
books direetly concerning Virginia which were printed between 1607 and 
1776. Nothing of a bibliographical character more intelligently planned 
and ereditably exeeuted, or likely to retain longer its usefulness, has been 
printed with publie money in this country. 

To this beginning now succeeds Part 1 of a Bibliography of Virgina. 
This is an alphabetical author list of over 6,710 entries of books, excerpts, 
analytical references, and transcripts, not official publications, compris- 
ing the Virginia collection in the state library. Such a list has an 
obvious value as a catalogue of the collection, for which additions are 
desired. It will have a certain irritating usefulness during the long 
period which is likely to intervene before any other list of as many Vir- 
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ginia books is printed. This usefulness is considerably increased by the 
minute index, filling 85 of the volume’s 762 pages, and made up largely 
of subject headings. 

GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


The military history of the Virginia military institute from 1839 to 1865 
with appendix, maps, and illustrations. By Jennings C. Wise, for- 
merly commandant of cadets, Virginia military institute, colonel 
engineers, Virginia volunteers. (Lynchburg: J. P. Bell company, 
1915. 576 p. $2.00) 

The brevity and incompleteness of General Francis H. Smith’s History 
of the Virginia military institute, the ‘‘compromising conclusions’’ of 
Mr. Edmund Raymond Turner’s The New Market campaign, and the 
desire for some record of the many brilliant military exploits of the 
cadets of the Virginia military institute are the author’s explanations 
for this volume. It is dedicated to the memory of the nineteen cadets 
‘‘who fell in action, or died in the military service of the Confederate 
States of America’’ and is self-styled ‘‘tradition sifted out and reduced 
to faet.’” Due acknowledgments are made to General Smith, whose book 
furnished a valuable outline for this one; to Mr. Turner for his services 
in collecting data from the participants in the battle of New Market; to 
Captain B. A. Colonna who ‘‘ possesses a fund of information unexcelled 
by that of any living member of the war Corps;’’ and to Colonel Joseph 
R. Anderson, official histographer of the institute, who ‘‘ personally 
checked every date and figure and made many corrections and sugges- 
tions without which the work would have been most defective.’’ In the 
preparation of the work the author had, also, in mind the great heroes of 
defeat rather than the heroes of victory. 

The idea back of the founding of the institute receives due emphasis. 
At the time, 1837, West Point was supplying sufficient officers for the 
regular federal army, but the country lacked citizen soldiers. Accord- 
ingly the ‘‘ West Point of the South’’ was established to provide some of 
the select young men of Virginia with a liberal education, coupled with 
military training, in the belief that such men would make valuable citi- 
zens, all the more useful because capable of bearing arms in the hour of 
their country’s need. The conception was in keeping with a recom- 
mendation made by President Washington in his last annual message to 
congress and was later taken up by Captain Claude Crozet, a French- 
American and the real founder of the institute. 

From the beginning the institute has emphasized the importance of 
character building and the idea of discipline as a means thereto. It has 
therefore insisted upon a due regard for all regulations and has tried to 
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establish its regulations in reason and justice. The penalty system of 
enforcement has not always prevailed. Careful instruction, appeals to 
pride, and rewards for the faithful and efficient discharge of duties have 
had their parts. But behind them all was the ever present knowledge 
that any violation of rules made for the common good would be attended 
with a penalty of such a character as to make the violation unprofitable. 
General rules were never sacrificed to particular desires. The result of 
the training later demonstrated its value at Manassas and elsewhere. 

Of course ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson has a large place in this book. He is 
properly the hero, but due credit is not denied others. Crozet is the 
acknowledged founder of the institute; Colonel William Gilham is the 
‘*disciplinarian and champion”’ of its military ideals; while ‘‘ Old Jack,’’ 
‘‘Old Tom Jackson,’’ and even ‘* Fool Tom Jackson,’’ is simply the ‘‘In- 
structor of Ordinance and Artillery Tacties.’’ Indeed, the author boldly 
asserts, and probably correctly, that ‘‘his (Jackson’s) was not a com- 
manding influence, nor did he in any way shape the course of events at 
the Institute, or its character as a school of arms.’’ This statement is 
founded largely upon what seems to be the fact that Jackson was never a 
very popular or remarkably efficient professor. 

To what, then, is Jackson’s importance and success due? ‘To the fact 
that he succeeded in an active command, while his associates continued 
to train those young men who made success for others possible? Partly, 
for says Colonel Wise: ‘‘If ever an army owed its prowess to a single 
cause, it was the army which followed Stonewall Jackson in 1862. If 
ever a leader rested fame upon a single influence, it was Jackson whose 
striking sobriquet was won and maintained for him by the blood and 
valor of his former pupils in the art of war.’’ The author sees in Jack- 
son a ‘‘being remarkably great,’’ possessing a large quantity of that 
quality of soul power which makes leaders, but he thinks it not too much 
to say that ‘‘he was influenced more by the Institute than it was influ- 
enced by him.’’ His whole eareer is largely a tribute to the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of the institute and a vindication of the benefits of a 
citizen soldiery in times of need. Naturally a large part of this book is 
devoted to an account of the battle of New Market. Any history of the 
Virginia military institute would be incomplete without a full account 
of that battle. Besides, Mr. Turner’s work, already referred to, lacks 
the view point of a critic of military tactics. Colonel Wise makes it per 
feetly clear that the institute’s corps of cadets played a more important 
part in the battle than that attributed to it by Mr. Turner; he also 
proves that the feats of marching and daring, attributed to them by 
some but denied by Mr. Turner and others, were perfectly possible. The 
reviewer regrets, however, that he found it necessary to attribute to Mr 
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Turner ‘‘lack of preparation’’ (p. 324) and to speak of him as being 
‘hopelessly lost in the fog’’ (p. 324). ‘‘Truth erushed to earth will 
rise again,’’ and it ean always be understood when clearly stated. 

The frontispiece of this book is a reproduction of the ‘‘ Battle of New 
Market’’ from a mural painting by B. West Clinedinst. It has a com- 
plete index and an appendix running all the way from A to K inelusive 
and presenting among other things of value and interest articles by Jos. 
R. Anderson on the graduates and e/eves of the institute in the union 
army during the war, the institute’s contribution to the Mexican war, 
alumni in the regular army and navy before the war, alumni in foreign 
armies before 1861, and alumni in foreign armies after 1865. It is on 
the whole a valuable and interesting contribution to the military annals 
of Virginia and the nation. 

CuarLes H. AMBLER 


History of Watauga county, North Carolina. With sketches of prom- 
inent families. By John Preston Arthur. (Richmond: Everett 
Waddey company, 1915. 364 p. $1.50) 

There is no field of local history more promising than that which has 
the county for its unit. Official records, private papers, and even tradi- 
tions often illuminate the course of national and state as well as purely 
local development. Interest in the writing of county history should 
therefore be stimulated and every contribution encouraged. 

Mr. Arthur deserves commendation for his work on Watauga county, 
a small unit in the extreme northwestern part of North Carolina. He 
has utilized published state sources, especially the laws of North Caro- 
lina, manuseript county records, private papers, works of description, 
and local traditions. The result is a mass of information, mainly of 
purely local interest, which has never hitherto been assembled. Mueh of 
what the author has to say will probably become the ‘‘last word.’’ In 
two respects, however, his book is incomplete. 

First of these is its content. There is no integration of the county in 
the general political and social history of the state of which it is a unit. 
Thus the reader is not told whether Watauga was whig or democratic 
in political struggles before the civil war, or whether it has been demo- 
eratie or republican since. This matter affords opportunity for an inter- 
esting analysis, for the county was organized in 1849 just when the 
mountain section was attaining a larger role in political affairs in North 
Carolina, and election returns since reconstruction reveal some interest- 
ing changes in political sentiment. Again, there is no analysis of the 
grrowth of population decade by decade, nor any full treatment of the 
forees that make for social progress. For example the history of publie 
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schools is almost entirely overlooked, only the names of school masters 
being given; yet schools were in operation in the county as early as 1851, 
and the public school movement is undoubtedly one of the important 
forces in the history of any community. More satisfactory is the in 
formation concerning the academies, but the list of institutions actually 
chartered is not complete. Space that might have been given to these 
and similar matters is given to things controversial. The career of 
Daniel Boone, for whom the county was named, is the subject of contro 
versial discussion aimed at Mr. Archibald Henderson, whose investiga 
tions concerning Boone and Richard Henderson were approved in Mr. 
Arthur’s previous book, History of western North Carolina. Equally 
interesting is the author’s attitude toward the latest works deseribing the 
mountain section, Kephart’s Southern Highlanders and Morley’s Caro 
lina mountains. The former is accepted with a grain of salt, the latter 
meets thorough approval. Yet the controversial pages yield some inter 
esting results. The father of Daniel Boone’s wife was Morgan Bryan, 
not Joseph (p. 30); the dates (p. 34) of Boone’s birth and death, Feb 
ruary 11, 1735 and September 26, 1820, differ from those given by 
Thwaites, November 2, 1734 and September 21, 1820; the Boone tree in 
scription near Jonesboro is discredited; and the resting place on the 
march to King’s mountain is made the Little Doe, not the Great Doe. as 
Draper has it. 

The second deficiency in the work is the insufficient exploitation of 
sources. Evidently the private laws have not been thoroughly exam 
ined, nor have the reports of the literary fund, the more important news 
papers of the state in periods of political crises, or the manuscript cor- 
respondence of the governors at Raleigh been used. The federal pension 
lists might have given more definite information about revolutionary 
soldiers in the region and also those who fought for the union in the 
civil war. An incomplete list of county officers is given but there is no 
mention of the records of the court of pleas and quarter session, the 
official organ of the county before 1868, or the boards of county commis 
sioners since reconstruction. Are the records of these bodies preserved, 
and if so, what light might they tnurow on political and social develop 
ment? 

The valuable part of Mr. Arthur’s book is its information regarding 
old families, county legends, and matters primarily antiquarian. The 
view of the author is that of the raconteur, rather than of one who sees in 
a county the organic and institutional development of a people. 

W. K. Boyp 
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The Fifteenth Ohio Volunteers and its campaigns. War of 1861-5. By 
Alexis Cope, eaptain, fifteenth Ohio volunteer infantry. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The author, 1916. 796 p. $3.00) 

The history of the Fifteenth Ohio Volunteers illustrates many phases 
of the civil war in the western field of operations. The regiment an- 
swered Lincoln’s call promptly. It was enrolled April 17-23. Its first 
service was under McClellan in western Virginia, the present West Vir- 
ginia. After their three months’ term was ended most of the men en- 
listed in the reorganized regiment. It was then thoroughly trained and 
was ready for service in the Shiloh campaign as a part of Buell’s army. 
After Corinth was captured the regiment shared in the inglorious Perry- 
ville campaign, suffered heavily at Stone River, and fought in nearly all 
the battles around Chattanooga. In 1864 it marched with Sherman to 
Atlanta, and afterwards turned northward to defend Tennessee against 
Hood. 

Captain Cope’s narrative is based upon unprinted diaries and letters 
of men who served with him as well as upon his own recollections. He 
has also utilized the official reports preserved by the state of Ohio and 
those printed in the rebellion records. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the book is the extended quotations from diaries and letters of 
soldiers and petty officers. The writers were thus not generals with rep- 
utations to defend or restore. As they wrote under the immediate im- 
pression of the events it is easy through them to reconstitute what may 
be called the physiognomy of the struggle. Some of the best accounts 
refer to the battle of Shiloh, the first hard fighting that the regiment saw. 
One can readily perceive what their first battle meant to these boys from 
central Ohio. 

The story of the regiment shows how unprepared were the troops in 
1861, or, rather, how unprepared the administration was to equip the 
troops. The first uniforms were of such shoddy material that the sol- 
diers were kept busy repairing them with pieces eut from their red 
flannel shirts. Men with a turn for humor arranged the patches in as 
bizarre a fashion as possible. More serious was the lack of guns. The 
first ones were flintlocks converted inte pereussion-cap muskets. The 
imedical, commissary, and quartermaster’s departments were poorly or- 
ganized and inadequately furnished. In consequence there was much 
sickness, especially during the first eampaign. 

The author also records facts which reveal another side of the civil 
war, showing how frequently the soldiers resorted to pillaging in the 
enemy’s country. Indeed, from the accounts of the soldiers themselves 
one would infer that they saw no impropriety in looting stores as well as 
farmyards. It was good-natured marauding, happily free from outrages 
upon human beings. 
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Captain Cope is not content with recounting the history of the regi- 
ment, he also deseribes at considerable length the campaigns in which the 
regiment fought. He sometimes emphasizes this side of his treatment so 
much that one loses track of the Fifteenth Ohio. He eriticizes the strat- 
egy of the campaigns and the conduct of particular generals, notably of 
MeClellan, Buell, and Halleck. His attitude toward Grant is sympa 
thetic. It is a question whether the author is well advised in undertak- 
ing this more ambitious task. It would seem that in the ideal- regimental 
history the regiment, and not the general conduct of the war, should be 
the theme constantly before the reader. 

H. E. Bourne 


History of social legislation in Iowa. By John E. Briggs. {Lowa social 
history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.| (lowa City: 
State historical society of Iowa, 1915. 444 p. $2.00) 

This is a comprehensive survey of the field of ‘‘social legislation’’ in 
the state of Iowa. Part 1 contains such legislation during the period 
1838-1897. It also includes an introductory chapter devoted to an ex- 
position of the meaning of social legislation. In the second chapter the 
author gives a brief review of social legislation in England and the 
United States as a background for his work. Chapter 3-8 of part 1 deal 
with early social legislation in Iowa, that of the codes of 1851, 1860, 
1873, and 1897. The last of those chapters in its treatment exemplifies 
the author’s classification of social legislation under two heads: that 
affeeting particular classes, and that affecting society in general. 

The sixteen years of legislation ending with 1914 is presented in part 
u. The ten chapters consider the enactments touching matters of im- 
provement of the human lot under as many headings: institutions, de- 
pendents, defectives, delinquents, pensioners, laborers, public health, 
publie safety, public morals, and domestic relations. 

Notes and references embrace about fifty pages and a full index nearly 
forty. 

While laws directed toward the improvement of life were passed oc- 
easionally prior to 1873, the code of 1897, embodying the legislation be- 
tween 1873 and that date, contains more constructive measures than any 
other period, except since 1897. In that period somewhat notable steps 
in advanee, or at least denoting a change, were the substitution of a state 
institution to care for dependent children in place of county institutions, 
provisions safeguarding miners against accident and ill-health, creation 
of a state board of health and the passage of health and drug laws, and 
the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
is notable that a mulet law, by which prohibition could be avoided by 
localities, was also provided. 
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It would be expected that Lowa exhibited a marked response to the tide 
of social legislation that has moved across the national depths in recent 
years. Among the laws enacted are those providing for state boards of 
control, mothers’ pensions, safety of laborers, indemnity for work acci- 
dents, regulating child labor, more strietly guarding public health, parole 
of prisoners, asexualization of defectives, strengthening prohibition, and 
touching marriage and divorce. The text faithfully chronicles the en- 
actment of old laws and the enactment of new ones touching these and 
other items. 

In the reviewer’s estimation the author might well have undertaken a 
comparative appraisal of the constructive work in Iowa and of what yet 
needs to be accomplished. I miss from the references to the volume any 
recognition of the excellent treatise of Mr. J. L. Gillen on legislation per- 
taining to philanthropy in general in Iowa, but it is possible Gillen’s 
volume was not available when this one was prepared. The reviewer be- 
lieves the publishers of this splendid series of volumes could well afford 
to save readers the inconvenience of having to cut the leaves. These are 
minor criticisms and militate only slightly against the excellence of the 
work. 

JoHN M. GILLETTE 


Making of Iowa. By Henry Sabin, LL.D., ex-superintendent of public 
instruction of Iowa, and Edwin L. Sabin. Seventh edition. (Chi- 
eago: A. Flanagan company, 1916. 282 p. $.50) 

Why are so many state histories written on the plan of a very common 
novel in which the story ends with the wedding day? Does the history 
of a state end with its admission into the union? This book is true to 
type and apparently the author has found nothing to relate since the 
eivil war. The people of lowa must indeed be happy. 

So far as it goes the narrative is vivid and interesting — so much so 
that it is hoped the author may find time to write a history of the state 
of Iowa. Some ten chapters dea] with the Indians and their relations 
with the white man. Frontier conditions, the hardships and the poverty 
of early settlers, are presented in concrete detail. The explorations of 
Lewis and Clark, Pike, and Marquette receive sufficient emphasis. The 
Mormons’ settlements and their western migrations are fully and sym- 
pathetically described. John Brown’s peculiarly intimate relations with 
the people of Iowa are set forth at some length. 

The illustrations are not especially valuable. The maps show the evo- 
lution of Iowa from the surrounding region, the loeation of various In- 
dian tribes, and the gradual growth of counties, but they are printed in 
a form so unattractive as largely to destroy their value. 

O. M. Dickerson 
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Memorial sketches of pioncers and early residents of southeast Missouri 

By Louis Houck. (Cape Girardeau, Missouri: Naeter brothers, print- 

ers, 1915. 135 p.) 

In this volume printed for private distribution only, there have been 
gathered twelve memorial sketches of men and women of southeast Mis 
souri who, with two exceptions, had been dear and loved personal friends 
of the author, the most eminent living authority on early Missouri his 
tory. The two exceptions are Louis Lorimier, the founder of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, and Alexander Buckner, Missouri's third United 
States senator. The other ten men and women were never known be 
yond their immediate friends, but because of their stirling characters 
and their lives of quiet usefulness in their respective communities, the 
author felt moved to do honor to their memory by publishing these brie! 
sketches. While the memorials have no particular literary value, they 
present in clear and simple language the salient characteristics and the 
most important events in the lives of their subjects, and they thus con 
stitute an important addition to the store of traditions of southeast Mis 
sour. 

E. M. Vio.erre 


The fighting Cheyennes. By George Bird Grinnell. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s sons, 1915. 431 p. $3.50) 

No student of American history can fail to have been struck with the 
partisanship of the sources available for the study of the Indian wars of 
the United States. The Indian histories of the past century were usual 
ly written with feeling, and therefore interest, ran high; while their 
authors, if they had not been actively engaged in fighting the subjects 
of their books, were usually densely ignorant of Indian life and psy 
chology. In all cases they looked upon the Indians as enemies whos: 
victories had to be accounted for in some way which would save the repu- 
tation of the whites, while their defeats must be correspondingly magni- 
fied. It is refreshing therefore, to encounter such a work as The fighting 
Cheyennes which, in setting forth the wars of that tribe, draws its mate- 
rial from both white and Indian sources, and which, while searcely im- 
partial, does not attempt to suppress any of the facts. The author num 
bers among his friends many army officers who took part in the later 
Cheyenne wars, while his long association with that tribe has enabled 
him to gather information at first hand from old men who participated 
in their stubborn resistance. The book is thus in large part compiled 
from the narratives of eye witnesses; while in the frequent eases where 
the white and Indian accounts disagree, or where the partisans of either 
side disagree among themselves, the conflicting narratives are given and 
the reader is allowed to make his own choice. In conflicts of the former 
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sort, the author’s decision is uniformly in favor of the Indians, for whom 
his book is avowedly a plea; but his partisanship does not detract from 
the value of the work, and is perhaps needed to counterbalance that of 
the earlier white authors. Indeed, it would be hard to read the details 
of the various massacres and outrages perpetrated by the white troops, as 
gleaned from their own official reports, without becoming a partisan and 
acquieseing to the decision of the committee of 1865 that, ‘‘In a large ma- 
jority of cases, Indian wars are to be traced to the aggression of lawless 
white men.’’ (Committee appointed by resolution of congress, March 
3, 1865. Report of 1867.) 

In the various Indian accounts of raids and battles, the book offers the 
specialist in the history of the Indians of the plains a wealth of material 
not hitherto available, while its correlation of the white accounts now 
extant would also prove useful; but from an ethnological point of view 
it leaves much to be desired. There is no attempt to describe concretely 
the culture of the tribe, nor to explain its organization and religious con- 
cepts, factors which played a very important part in determining the 
actions of the group, as well as those of the individual. At the same 
time there are many references, to the various soldier societies for in- 
stance, which would be unintelligible to any one who had not some slight 
knowledge of the social organization of tribes of the plains. The book 
contains many concrete instances of the working of various beliefs and 
institutions, but these are unintelligible to the historian or layman, to 
whom they appear as strange customs without context or background; at 
the same time these accounts lack the accuracy and detail necessary to 
make them of value in comparitive ethnological study. Viewed from 
this direction, the book appears as another of those hybrids, neither 
scientific or truly popular, upon which so much time and energy have 
been wasted. To the person whose interests are neither ethnological or 
historical, the book should appeal as an excellent account of frontier ad- 
venture, seen from a new angle. It contains plenty of brave deeds and 
hair-breadth eseapes, the actuality of which makes them doubly interest- 
ing. 


Rautpu Linton 


lafe of Father De Smet, S.J. (1801-1873). By E. Laveille, S.J. Au- 
thorized translation by Marian Lindsay; introduction by Charles 
Coppens, S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy and sons, 1915. 400 p. 
$2.75) 
The biography of this noted Jesuit missionary is a distinct contribution 
to the history of the northwest and of the Pacifie coast. From his head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Father De Smet busied himself with the mission 
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field in the territories within the Missouri valley. In order to reach the 
missions on the west coast, he made several trips by boat around Cap: 
Horn. The regions now included in the two Dakotas, Montana. Idaho, 
and Wyoming, as well as that portion of the Rocky mountain plateau in 
the upper valley of the Columbia, Athabasca and Saskatchewan rivers 
were crossed and re-crossed by his lines of mareh. 
having traveled 180,000 miles on these journeys. 


He is credited with 
Among the Indians in 
the vast territory he was a welcome and honored guest. He saw St. 
Louis develop from a frontier trading village to a leading place among 
the cities of the middle west. He long knew of the presence of gold in 
Montana and Idaho, but kept the secret and swore his Indian informants 
to secrecy in order that his missions and the entire native population 
might be spared as long as possible the fate that had overtaken the 
dians of California after the discovery of gold there in 1848. He 


in 
wit- 
nessed the rush of population across the great plains and the rapid 
oecupation by settlement of the lands west of the Missouri river. More 
than onee he was ealled upon to act as mediator between whites and In 
dians. If his advice had been followed our government, in many in 
stanees, might have been spared expensive conflicts and bloody reprisals 
on the part of the maddened savages. 

For students of western history and especially for that portion con- 
nected with the fur trade and steamboat traffic of the Missouri river, the 
records of this indefatigable missionary are of the utmost value. The 
author of this excellent biography has performed a considerable service 
in making available in condensed form the letters and papers of Father 
De Smet. This work and especially the four volumes of Chittenden and 
Richardson, Life, letters, and travels (N. Y., 1905), supply in abundant 
detail the relation of Catholic missions to the other factors of progress 
in the Missouri valley and the region lying immediately to the west and 
north. 

From Father De Smet’s carefully kept diaries and other writings may 
also be obtained a wealth of material upon the Indians of the far west 
and the frontier life of the whole region. The volume is supplied with a 
carefully prepared table of contents and index. There is also an excel- 
lent map of the territory between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean, taken from Chittenden’s History of the American fur trade. 


O. G. Lipsy 














NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The Catholic historical review for October reprints a patriotic address, 
‘‘Our Country,’ delivered before the Federation of Catholic societies in 
New York in August, 1916, by His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell. The 
issue also contains a discussion of Rev. Dr. Zahm’s three works on South 
America, to which the reviewer, Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, gives the general 
title, ‘‘ Following the Conquistadores ;’’ an interesting piece of research 
by Margaret Brent Downing on ‘‘The American Capitoline hill and its 
early Catholic proprietors ;’’ besides a continuation of Rey. Corrigan’s 
study of ‘‘The rise of the hierarchy in the United States.’’ 


In the Minnesota history bulletin for August, Mr. Franklin F. Hol- 
brook gives an interesting account of a valuable collectiori of manuscripts 
which has been presented to the Minnesota historical society: the papers 
of Reverend Edward Duffield Neill, who came to Minnesota in 1847 and 
who was for many years active in the religious and educational life of 
the pioneer state. 


In connection with the Proceedings of its semi-annual meeting held in 
Boston in April, 1916, the American Antiquarian society has published 
some useful material which deserves careful notice: Cotton Mather’s sei- 
entifie communications to the Royal Society, edited by George L. Kit- 
tredge ; Isaiah Thomas’ diaries for 1782-1804, and 1808, edited by Charles 
L. Nichols; a bibliography of American newspapers, 1690-1820, by Clar- 
ence S. Brigham; and some vocabularies from the northwest coast of 
America, by Franz Boas. 


Professor R. B. Way and Dr. O. L. Schmidt, and their respective com- 
mittees, are making progress upon the program for the 1917 meeting of 
the Mississippi valley historical association to be held April 26-28. 
Among those who will present papers are Messrs. Hockett, Pease, James, 
Lindley, Holbrook, Stevens, Blegen, Hobbard, Sherwood, Esarey, Sweet, 
Pelzer, Sioussat, Gibson, and Sobel. There will be several sessions in 
the building of the Chicago historical society, one of them being devoted 
to the relations of pageantry to history; it is hoped that this will! be il- 
lustrated by the historical film prepared in commemoration of the In- 
diana centennial. 


The Illinois commission to the Panama-Pacific international exposi- 
tion has recently published a handsomely bound and well illustrated 
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report of its activities in managing the Illinois exhibit at the San Fran 
e¢1seo exposition. 


A careful little study of ‘‘ The country elevator in the Canadian west,”’ 
by W. C. Clark, is published as Bulletin number 20 of the departments 
of history and political and economic science in Queen’s university, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. The country elevator is defined as ‘‘any 
elevator, situated on the right of way of a railway at any shipping point, 
which receives grain for storage, before such grain has been inspected 
under the Manitoba Grain Act.’’ The monograph discusses the develop- 
ment of the present organization of the country elevator system and the 
problems of marketing of grain from the Canadian west. 


The September issue of the Tennessee historical magazine is made par- 
ticularly interesting by an article from the pen of Archibald Henderson : 
‘‘Richard Henderson: the authorship of the Cumberland compact and 
the founding of Nashville,’’ (read before the Mississippi valley histori- 
eal association at Nashville April 27, 1916), and a study of ‘‘ The slave 
laws of Tennessee,’’ by H. M. Henry. 


The editor of the Richmond college historical papers has collected a 
creditable group of articles in the annual issue for 1916: ‘‘ Virginia loy 
alists,’’ by John A. George; ‘‘The presidential election of 1860 in Vir 
ginia,’’ by Margaret K. Monteiro; ‘‘ Andrew Stevenson,’’ by Eugene N 
Gardner; and ‘‘The campaign of 1855 in Virginia and the fall of the 
Know-nothing party,’’ by Constance M. Gay. In addition there are 
printed a number of petitions and letters praying for relief of various 
sorts, dating from 1775 to 1783. 


The historical society of East and West Baton Rouge is planning to 
celebrate January 16, 1917, as the centennial of the incorporation of 
Baton Rouge as an American municipality. The exact date of its first 
occupation is unknown, but it is probable that there was a settlement or 
military post there soon after 1700. The place was first sighted and 
named by Iberville on St. Patrick’s day, 1699. 


The Review of historical publications relating to Canada (Toronto, 
University of Toronto press, 1916. 224 p.), which has just been edited 
by Messrs. G. M. Wrong, H. H. Langton, and W. 8S. Wallace and pub 
lished as volume xx of the University of Toronto series, is certain to 
prove of high value to historical students. The volume gives careful crit 
icisms of works on Canada which appeared during 1915; it takes ae 
count not only of books but also of periodicals, pamphlets and special 
articles in a great variety of publications. The breadth of its scope may 


be seen from the classification of material: the relations of Canada to the 
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empire; the history of Canada; provincial and local history ; geography, 
economies and statistics ; archaeology, ethnology, and folklore; laws, edu- 
cation, ecclesiastical history, bibliography. 


The military historian and economist completes its first year with an- 
other successful issue. First comes a keen criticism of the general staff 
as organized at present, by a writer who prefers to keep his identity 
secret; then Mr. Tenney Frank, in a study entitled ‘‘Rome, Marseilles 
and Carthage,’’ shows the influence of trade rivalry on polities even in 
ancient times; Mr. R. M. Johnston contributes a discussion of ‘‘Carnot’s 
conduct of operations March-June, 1796;’’ Mr. R. P. Brooks gives an 
interesting interpretation of ‘‘Conscription in the confederate states ;’’ 
and Mr. B. H. Richard coneludes with ‘‘The proof of the Monroe doc- 
trine.”’ 


The Lake Mohonk conference on international arbitration has recently 


published its twenty-second annual Report (Mohonk Lake, N. J., 1916. 
258 p.). , 


The Wisconsin archaeologist for October consists of a scholarly survey 
of ‘‘ Indian remains in Waushara country,’’ by George R. Fox and E. C. 
Tagatz. A number of excellent half-tones and diagrams add to the in- 
terest of the treatise. 


A study of ‘‘The ante-bellum attitude of South Carolina towards man- 
ufacturing and agriculture,”’ by Chauncey Samuel Boucher, makes up 
the second quarterly publication of ‘‘Washington university studies’ 
(April, 1916). 


Mr. W. C. Wilcox, professor of American history and dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts of the state university of Iowa, passed away at his 
home on the afternoon of October 5, 1916, after a long illness. 
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The University includes the following departments: 
The Graduate School 
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